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‘PRIMO FELICITER’ 
MOTU PROPRIO 
IN PRAISE OF SECULAR INSTITUTES AND IN CONFIRMATION THEREOF 


OW that the first year since the promulgation of Our 
Apostolic Constitution, Provida Mater LHeclesia (ef. 
A.A.S., XXXIX, n.4, p.114) has happily passed, since 
We have before Our eyes so great a number of souls 
hidden ‘with Christ in God’ (Col, 5, 3) who aspire to 
perfection in the world and gladly ‘with generous heart 
and willing mind’ (2 Mac., 1, 3) consecrate their whole 
life to God in the new Secular Institutes, We cannot refrain from 
giving thanks to the Divine Goodness for this new militia which 
has increased the army of those professing the evangelical counsels 
in the world; and in this way the Catholic apostolate is providen- 
tially strengthened in these our times—times of trouble and sorrow 
—by a strong force. 

The Holy Spirit, who unceasingly re-creates and renews (cf. 
Ps. 103, 30) the face of the earth, which in these days has been 
made desolate and unsightly by so many and such great evils, has 


called to (union with) Himself by a great and special grace many ~ 


dear sons and daughters, whom We lovingly bless in the Lord, so 
that gathered together and co-ordinated in Secular Institutes they 
may be the ever fresh salt of an earth which has lost its savour and 
is ‘shrouded in darkness—a world to which they do not belong 
(cf. John, 15, 19) and in which by divine dispensation they must 
nevertheless remain—a salt which, renewed by the riches of voca- 
tion, does not become savourless (cf. Matt. 5, 18; Mk. 9, 49; Lk. 
14, 34), (that they may be) the light which shines amid the darkness 
of that world and ig not extinguished (cf. John 9, 5; 1, 5; 8, 12; 
Eph. 5, 8), and a modest but: efficacious leaven which, working 
always and everywhere and dispersed among all classes of people 
from the lowest to the highest, strives, by example and in every 
way to reach out to and permeate all and each, until it so in-forms 
the entire mass that the whole is leavened in Christ (cf. Matt. 18, 
33; 1 Cor. 5, 6; Gal. 5, 9). 
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In order that the large number of Institutes which, on account — 


of the consoling outpouring of the Spirit of Jesus Christ (cf. Hom. 
8, 9), has everywhere arisen, may be effectively directed. in accor- 
dance with the provisions of the Apostolic Constitution Provida 


Mater Ecclesia, and may bear in overflowing abundance those most: 


excellent fruits of sanctity which are hoped for (from them); and 
also that, organised solidly and wisely into an ordered force (cf. 
Cant. 6, 3), they may be of sufficient worth to fight the Lord’s 
battles valiantly both in individual and common apostolic work; 
confirming with great joy the Apostolic Constitution now called to 
mind, after mature deliberation We declare, decree and establish 
in a Motu Proprio, with sure knowledge and in the plenitude of 
Our Apostolic power, the following: 

I Societies, whether of clerics or lay people, who profess Christian 
perfection in the world, and which seem beyond all doubt to eome 
within the requirements laid down in the Apostolic Constitution 
Provida Mater Ecclesia, neither ought to nor may, on whatever pre- 
text, be left for their direction among the ordinary Associations 
of the faithful but must of necessity be conformed to and raised to 
- the state and form of Secular Institutes, which adequately corre- 
sponds to their character and needs. 

IJ In achieving this raising up of Societies of the faithful to the 
superior status of Secular Institutes (cf. no. I) and in the ordering, 
either general or even special, of all such Institutes, it must always 
be borne in mind that the proper and peculiar character of such 
Institutes, namely, that they are secular—and in this lies the whole 
reason for the existence of such Institutes—must stand out clearly 
in everything. Nothing of the full profession of Christian perfection, 
solidly based on the evangelical counsels and truly religious as to 
its substance, will be withdrawn, but (this) perfection is to be 
exercised and professed in the world; and consequently this per- 
fection must be adapted to secular life in all such things as are 
lawful and not opposed to its duties and exercise. 

The whole life of the members of the Secular Institutes, congse- 
crated as it is to God by the profession of perfection, ought to be 
turned towards the apostolate, which, in the purity of their inten- 
tion, in their inward union with God, in their deep and generous 
forgetfulnesg and abnegation of self, in their love of souls, is thus 
continually to be exercised in a holy manner, go that it not only 
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shows forth the interior spirit by which it is in-formed but may also ~ 


continually nourish and renew it. This apostolate, which embraces 
the whole of their life, is wont to be always so deeply and sincerely 
understood and loved (lit. ‘felt’) in these Institutes that, with the 
help and counsel of Divine Providence, the thirst and zeal for souls 
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seems not only~happily to have provided the. opportunity. for a 
life of consecration, but, to a large extent, to have imposed (on it) 
its own essence and form, and, in a wonderful manner to have called 
for and created that end which is named specific or even generic. 
This apostolate of the Secular Institutes is to be faithfully exercised 
not only in the world but, as originating from the world, and con- 
sequently its profession, exercises, forms, places and other circum- 
stances must correspond to this secular condition. 2 

III Those prescriptions which regard the status of religious so far 
as canonical discipline ig concerned are not suited to the Secular 
Institutes, nor, generally speaking, should legislation for religious 
be applied to them or be considered valid for them, under the 
provisions of the Apostolic Constitution Provida Mater Ecclesia 
(Art. II, §1). On the other hand, those prescriptions which are 
found in the Institutes to fit in with their character as secular pro- 
vided they in no way interfere with the full consecration of the 
whole life, and conform to the Constitution Provida Mater Ecclesia 
—may be preserved. 

IV An hierarchical interdiocesan and universal constitution after 
the manner of an organised body is applicable to Secular Institutes 
(ib., Art. IX); and such application must certainly contribute to 
their internal vigour, to a wider and more efficacious influence and 
firmness. Yet in this ordering, which is to be suited to each particu- 
lar Institute, the nature of the end which the Institute is pursuing 
must be taken into consideration, as must also its purpose of greater 
or less expansion, its degree of evolution and maturity, the col- 
lateral circumstances in which it is engaged and other things of 
this kind. Neither are those forms of Institute to be rejected or 
despised which are fused in a confederation and wish to retain and 
promote with moderation the local character of a particular nation, 


~~ region or diocese, so long as it is one which ig good and in-formed 


with a sense of the catholicity of the Church. 

V Secular Institutes, even if their members live in the world, 
by reason of the full consecration to God and to souls which they 
profess, with the Church’s approval, and by reason of their internal 
hierarchic, interdiocesan and universal ordering which they have~ 
legitimately acquired in varying degrees, are by right and deservedly 
counted among those states of perfection officially ordained and 
recognised by the Church herself in the Apostolic Constitution 
Provida Mater Ecclesia. The Institutes have therefore deliberately 
been assigned and committed to the competence and care of that 
Sacred Congregation which is entrusted with the care and ruling 
of ‘public states of perfection’, Hence without prejudice to the 
rights of the Sacred Congregation of the Council concerning ordinary 
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pious sodalities and unions of the faithful (c. 250 §2) and 
of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda concerning SU of 
priests and seminaries for the foreign missions (c. 252, § 3), rights 
established by the tenour of Canon Law and the express prescrip- 
tions of the Apostolic Constitution Provida Mater Ecclesia, all 
societies everywhere—even though they have received diocesan or 
even pontifical approbation—wherever they are found to have the 
proper elements and requisites of a Secular Institute, shall neces- 
sarily be at once converted to this new form, according to the 
provisions laid down above (cf. no. 1) and, in order that unity of 
direction may be preserved, We have decreed that they are rightly 
to depend upon and be assigned to the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious alone, within which a special office for Secular Institutes 
has been set: up. 

VI We commend indeed, from Our fatherly affection, to directors 
and assistants of Catholic Action and other Associations of the 
faithful, in whose motherly embrace so many chosen young men 
and women, who by a heavenly vocation are called to follow higher 
things, whether this be in the Religious Orders or Societies of 
common life or even in the Secular Institutes—are at the same 
time educated for a life which is fully Christian and initiated into 
the exercise of the apostolate, that they generously promote holy 
vocations of this kind; and that they lend a helping hand, not only 
to Religious Orders and Societies, but also to these truly provi- 
dential Secular Institutes, and gladly make use of their help, while 
of course preserving their internal discipline. 

By Our authority we entrust the faithful carrying out of these 
matters which we have set down in the Motu Proprio to the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious and other Sacred Congregations named 
above, to the Ordinaries of the places and Directors of the Societies 
in question—in so far as they pertain to each. 

‘Now that which We have established by these Letters, given 
in a Motu Proprio, We order to be valid and binding for ever, all 
things to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Given at Rome at St Peter’s, on the 12th day of March, in the 
year one thousand, nine hundred and fortyeight, the beginning of 
the tenth year of Our Pontificate, 

Prius XII Porr 
Translated by K.P. 
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OR hundreds of years, it would seem, God fate te 

= revelation as it was at the time of the great Patriarchs. 

Even in the time of Moses there is no explicit reference 

to the Messias until we come to the most mysterious 

of all the scenes connected with prophecy: the oracles 

of Balaam (Numbers 24, 14-19). Bala King of Moab, 

asked his local prophet to curse the Israelites who were 

threatening his borders. Instead of cursing, Balaam blessed them. 
The fourth blessing runs as follows:1! 

‘I see it (the people of the Israelites), but not as present. I 
contemplate it, but not as immediate. A star proceeds from Jacob, 
a sceptre rises out of Israel. It shatters the temples of Moab. It 
exterminates all the sons of tumult. Edom is its possession; Seir, 
its enemy, is its possession. Israel does exploits’ (Num. 25, 17-8). 
This could be referred to David or to any conquering king of Israel. 
That was done; but generally, by Jews as well as Christians later, 
it was seen to refer truly and completely only to a spiritual Messias. 

Christ himself said that Moses spoke of him. The above might 
be one place. But more surely is the passage in Deuteronomy a 
direct reference to Christ; for, though in a general way the instruc- 
tions of this 18th chapter apply to all the coming prophets, yet 
none but Christ could be called, or dared to call himself, ‘lke to 
Moses’. . 

‘Yahweh, thy God, will raise up from thee, from among thy 
“brethren a prophet like to me: you will listen to him. . . Yahweh 
said to me... . I shall put my words into his mouth, and he will 
tell them all that I shall command him.’ So Christ our Lord shall 
say, ‘Search the Scriptures, for you think in them to have life 
everlasting; and the same are they that give testimony of me.. . 
think not that I accuse you to the Father. There is one that accuses 
you, Moses, in whom you trust. For if you did believe Moses, you 
woud perhaps believe me also, For he wrote of me. But if you will 
not believe his writings, how will you believe my words?’ (John, 
5, 389 and 45+6). 

It was promised to King David that ‘his House and his reign are 
confirmed for ever before Yahweh’ (2 Kings, 7, 16). These promises 
1 All this section is based on the article by l’Abbé J. Plassis entitled “Le Messie 
annonce dans |’Ancien Testament’ in the encyclopaedia called Le Christ .(Bloud 
et Gay), 
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to King David apply ‘clearly enough in part to Solomon, but the 
_ vision extends beyond him, on to the end of time; so that “He to 
whom belongs government, and whom the peoples will obey’, it is 
now known, rill be a ‘son of David’. Thus the choice is narrowing. 
Out of all the descendants of Adam it is through-the line of Seni! 
and of the Semites Abraham, and of the children of Abraham, 
Tsaac; then Jacob; and from among his twelve children, Juda. 
He that is to come, it is now also known, will be a king. Then from 
the tribe of Juda, David and his house are chosen. Now the dramatic 
movement of history gathers speed; the warnings, the hints, the 
promises, the threats, grow in volume, are more frequent. We enter 
the age of the Prophets. First the psalms sing his praises (Ps. 2): 

Thou art my Son this day have I begotten thee. 

Ask of me and I will give thee the nations as an inheritance 

and ag a possession the ends of the earth, 

Thou shalt break them with a sceptre of iron, 

like a potter’s vessel thou shalt break them in pieces. 
- How wonderfully has that psalm been fulfilled; what Jew dreamed 
that this could really come true? A son, as we all are of God, 
perhaps he was to be, only more perfect; but true Son, on equality 
with the Father, they scarce hoped, nor dreamed of. The Trinity 
was yet unrevealed. Even when Isaias called the Christ ‘Emmanuel’, 
‘God with us’, the light did not penetrate. Nor perhaps could it. 
- But we know now that God meant these prophetic words literally. 
‘'wice more in the psalms the divine nature of the Messianic king 
is hinted at; when King David cries out ‘The Lord said to my 
Lord, ‘‘Sit thou at my right hand’’’ (Ps. 109, 1), the word Lord 
standing for God and: 

Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever 

The sceptre of thy kingdom is a sceptre of uprightness 

Thou hast loved justice and hated iniquity : 

Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee 

with the oil of gladness above thy fellows (Ps. 44; 7-8). 


_ The same psalm ends with the great promise: 


Therefore shall people praise thee for ever, yea for ever and ever. 


But the psalms did not describe only the glory and power of the 
Coming King; we know by the fulfilment that the psalm which 
describes the Man of Sorrows was meant as a description of the 
_ Messias; and the Messias in a new role, as the bearer of our sins, 
‘The Suffering Servant’ who was to be yet more fully described in 
_ the book of Isaias. The twenty-first Psalm is the Dawn-light of 
the Passion. Christ himself was perhaps reciting it on the Cecaes 
and cried out in his humanity when he came to the words ‘O God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ It has become the last song 
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of many a martyr: St Thomas More, Blessed Richard Reynolds, 
Blessed Alban Roe. 

But I am a worm and no man; the reproach of men and the 

outcast of the people. 3 

All they that saw me have laughed me to scorn; 

They have spoken with the lips and wagged the head (vv. 7-8). 

And they that passed by, blasphemed him, wagging their heads 

And they that were crucified with him reviled him (Mark, 15, 29). 

He hoped in the Lord let him deliver him (Ps. 21, 9). 

He trusted in God: let him now deliver him if he will have him: 

for he said: I am the Son of God (Matt. 27, 48). 

ae have dug my hands and feet. They have numbered all my 

ones. 

And they have looked and stared upon me (Ps. 21, 17-18), 

And the people stood behoiding (Luke 23, 35). 

They parted my garments among them and upon my vesture they 

cast lots (Ps. 21, 19). 

But the reward for this suffering was promised in the self-same - 
psalm: 

The poor shall eat and shall be filled: and they shall praise the 

Lord that seek him: their hearts shall live for ever and ever. 

All the ends of the earth shall remember and shall be converted 

to the Lord. : 

And all the kindreds of the Gentiles shall adore in his sight 

(Ps. 21, 27-8). 

There is a third element in the psalms, equally with the previous 
ones—incomprehensible to the Jews except with faith and intelli- 
gible only when Christ manifested the way in his own life—the 
element of priesthood. Christ was to be a priest as well as king, 
as well as a man of Sorrows, as well ag Son of God. ‘Tu es sacerdos 
in aeternum secundum ordinem Melchisedech’ (Ps. 109). 

From the Prophets properly so called we have a multitude of 
facets upon the One who is to come and his reign. Amos and Osee 
begin and all the others take up the double refrain. The Children 
of Israel having deserted their God, God for a time will desert them ; 
and then ‘God will raise up again the ruined hut of David’ (Amos 9, | 
_ 11-5). This is the burden of all the prophets, they differ in the 

details each discloses: now the nature of the disaster, now the 
character of the Saviour, now the manner of his coming, now the 
way he will choose to put all right, now the nature of his kingdom. 


THE NATURE OF THE DISASTER 


For the children of Israel shall sit many days without king, 
and without prince, and without sacrifice, and without altar, 
~ and without ephod, and without theraphim (Osee 3, 4). 
No prophet speaks with a greater sense of the coming doom than 
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Isaias. In one place he describes the doom in the form of a parable, 
_ the very parable that our Lord is later to embellish and complete. 


My beloved had a vineyard on a hill in a fruitful place. And he 

fenced it in, and picked the stones out of it, and planted it with 

choicest vines, and built a tower in the midst thereof, and set up 

a wine press therein and he looked that it should bring forth 

grapes, and it brought forth wild grapes. 

And now, O ye inhabitants of Jerusalem, and ye men of Juda, 

judge between me and my vineyard. What is there that I ought 

to do more to my vineyard, and that I have not done to it? was 

it that I looked that it should bring forth grapes, and it hath 

brought forth wild grapes? 

And now I will show what I will do with my vineyard. 

I will take away the hedge thereof, and it shall be wasted. 

I will break down the wall thereof. and it shall be trodden down. 

And I will make it desolate; it shall not be pruned, 

and it shall not be digged: but briars and thorns shall come up; 

And I will command the clouds to rain no rain upon it. 

For the vineyard of the Lord of Hosts is the house of Israel: 

And the man of Juda his pleasant plant: 

And I looked that he should do no judgment, and behold iniquity : 

and do justice, and behold a cry. (Isaias 5, 1-7, ef. Jeremias 2, 21) 
And Christ takes up the story at the end of his life when his own 
people had rejected not merely the prophets but himself. 


There was a man, a householder who planted a vineyard and 
made a hedge round about it, and dug in it a press, and built a 
tower, and let it out to husbandmen: and went into a strange 
country. And when the time of the fruits drew nigh, he sent his 
servants to the husbandmen, that they might receive the fruits 
thereof. And the husbandmen laying hands-on his servants, beat 
one thereof and killed another, and stoned another. Again he sent 
other servants more than the former and they did to them in like 
manner. And last of all he sent to them his son, saying: They 
will reverence my son. But the husbandmen seeing the son, said 
among themselves: ‘This is the heir, come, let us kill him, and 
we shall have his inheritance’. And taking him they cast him 
forth out of the vineyard and killed him. . . . And when the chief 
priests and Pharisees heard his parables they knew he spoke of 
them. (Matt. 21, 38-45.) 


Of the other prophets Jeremias and Malachy especially stress 
the coming doom. The latter’s prophecy of the punishment of God 
on the formalism among the Jews in their worship is famous. But 
at this point we turn to the promise that God always made to his 
people whenever he chastised them—‘A remnant would be saved’. 

Isaias tells us, ‘Behold the Virgin that is with child, she brings 
forth a son, and she gives him the name of Emmanuel (God with 
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us)’ (Isaias 7, 14), Micheas gives us something of his family and 
birthplace. 

And thou, Bethlehem, Ephrata, art a little one among the thou- 

sands of Juda: out of thee shall he come forth unto me that is 

-to be the ruler of Israel: and his going forth is from the beginning, 
from the days of eternity. He (God) will deliver them (to their 
enemies) until the time when she who has to bring forth a child 
shall have done so. Then the rest of his brethren will return to 
the children of Israel. (Mich. 5, 2-3.) 
THE CHARACTER OF THE SAVIOUR 

We have an accumulation of wonderful titles designed to give the 
Jews some inkling of the Person who was to come. The commonest 
one was that of king, descendant of David, but there are many 
others more wonderful; and comment, except explanatory, would 
be useless; here, then, they are: 

For a child is born unto us, and a son is given to us, and the 

government is upon his shoulders: and his name shall be called, 

Wonderful, Counsellor, God the Mighty, the Father of the World 

to come, the Prince of Peace. (Isaias 9, 6.) 

This is the same who was to be born of a Virgin, and ‘his name 
shall be called Emmanuel’ (id. 7, 14), God with us. 
Isaias goes on to describe his character: 

And the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him; the spirit of 

wisdom, and of understanding, the spirit of counsel, and of 

fortitude, the spirit of knowledge and of godliness, and he shall 

be filled with the spirit of the fear of the Lord. (id. 11, 2.) 

These are the gifts of the Holy Ghost, and Christ had them as 
man. It would make an interesting study and profitable to examine 
how the gifts were manifested in Christ's earthly life. 

Jeremias calls him ‘God is our Justice’: 

Behold the days come—oracle of Jahve—when I shall raise up to 

David a just seed, a King who will reign with wisdom, and he 

will do right and justice in the country. In that day Juda and 

Israel will live in security, and see the name by which he will 

be called; ‘God is our Justice’. (Jeremias 23, 5-6.) 

Ezechiel uses a title dear to Christ himself: that of shepherd. 
_ The shepherds of old, the priests of the Old Covenant, had betrayed 

their trust. God speaks to them through his prophet: 
Behold I myself will seek my sheep, and will visit them. As the 
shepherd visiteth his flock in the day when he shall be in the 
midst of his sheep that were scattered, so will I visit my sheep, 
and will deliver them out of the places where they have been 
scattered in the cloudy and dark day.? And I will bring them out 


2 We can recognise the mingling of the immediate calamity and immediate saving 
with the ultimate and real calamity and saving; the first is the vehicle and symbol 


of the other. 
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from the peoples and will gather them out of the countries, and 

will bring them to their own land. . . . (Hzechiel 34, 11.) | 

This might seem to be merely a promise of saving from the 
Babylonian captivity; but then the horizon enlarges and embraces 
the deep design of Providence, the fall and the promise of salvation 
from sin. 

And I will set up one shepherd over them, and he shall feed them 

and he shall be their shepherd. And I the Lord will be their God: 

and my servant David the prince in the midst of them. (id. 24.) 
Christ took up the description where Hzechiel left off. Hzechiel 
had said that God was to be their shepherd and that he would come 
and Christ Jesus our Lord said: 

IT am the good shepherd, and I know mine and mine know me. 

As the Father knoweth me, and I know the Father. (John 10, 14.) 
This reminds us of the description of the unity between Christ and 
God the Father, given in St Luke (10, 22): 

All things are delivered to me by my Father, and no one knoweth 

who the Son is but the Father: and who the Father is but the Son. 
But Christ goes on explaining the quality and life of the good 
shepherd: 

And I lay down my life for my sheep. And other sheep I have 

that are not of this fold; them also I must bring, and they shall 

hear my voice and there shall be one fold and one Shepherd. 

(John 10, 15-6.) 

It was a mighty claim, no wonder that those unwilling to believe 
called him mad and were preparing to throw stones at him, for he 
was equalling himself with God. 

After that there is no new title other than the Suffering Servant 
and Son of Man, both of which I have discussed elsewhere. Let 
it be said here that between the coming of the kingdom and the 
announcement of the Saviour, is the passage through suffering, 
the trial by fire, the purging, the redemption, so vividly prophesied 
in the psalms and in Isaias, and so lovingly carried outi by our Lord. 

All things shall be accomplished which were written by the 

prophets concerning the Son of Man. For he shall be delivered 

to the Gentiles and shall be mocked and scourged and spit 

upon. .. . (Luke 18, 31-82.) 

But this suffering was only a means to an end, namely the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom. How easy it was for the Jews to equate it 
with the worldly kingdoms that were oppressing them; yet it had 
only the terminology of such things and it had much besides; and 
it has only been properly fulfilled in the realm of the spirit through 
the Church of Christ. Isaias expresses it perfectly, showing that 
the rule is one of justice, not of power or money. 

He shall judge the poor with justice and shall reprove with equity 
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the meek of the earth: and he shall strike the earth with the 
rod of his mouth, and with the breath of his lips he shall slay the 
wicked. And justice shall be the girdle of his loins: and faith 
the girdle of his reins. . . . In that day the root of Jesse (i.e. 
Christ), who standeth as an ensign to the people, him the gentiles 
shall beseech, and his sepulchre shall be glorious. (Isaias 11, 4-10.) 
When Jesus returned to Nazareth after inaugurating his public 
life he was invited to read the Bible. He was handed the book of 
Isaias, and there was expectancy in the air; the passage he read 
was as follows—as given in St Luke: 
The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, wherefore he hath anointed 
me, to preach the Gospel to the poor he hath sent me, to heal the 
contrite of heart; to preach deliverance to the captives and sight 
to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to, preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord, and the day of reward. (4, 41.) 
That was the kingdom, in which the triumphs and victories were 
in the heart, and in which the mighty would be brought low and 
the humble exalted; in which the rich would be sent empty away 
and the poor filled with good things. But that was not the only 
revolution. God was to make a new agreement with his people; 
the descendants of Abraham, God’s people, were to come out from 
every race. “All the kings of the earth will prostrate themselves 
before him, and all the nations will serve him’, cries the Psalmist 
(Raa ele 
This new nation of ‘Sons of God’ is born not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, but of the will of God. Just as the descent from 
Abraham is etherealised, made dependent on faith, so is the Old 
Law transformed into the New engraved on our hearts—and the 
New Law ratified by a new sacrifice while the old was but a 
shadow and foretaste of what was to come. Nor was this passed 
over in silence by the Prophets. Jeremias says: 
Behold the days shall come, saith the Lord, and I will make a 
New Covenant with the House of Israel and with the House of 
Juda. Not according to the covenant which I made with their 
fathers, in the days when I took them by the hand to bring them 
out of the land of Egypt, the covenant which they made void, 
and I had dominion over them, saith the Lord, but this shall be 
the covenant that I shall make with the house of Israel, after 
those days saith the Lord: I will give my laws in their bowels, 
and I will write it in their hearts: and | will be their God and 
they will be my people. (Jeremias 31, 31.) 
And to prove that all this worldly imagery is symbolic he goes on, 
‘for I will forgive their iniquity, and I will remember their sin no 
more’. That is as clear as the first glimmer of hope at the gates of 
the Garden of Eden. 
The New Covenant will have new priests from all the nations 
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of the earth, to offer the new sacrifice, for the Gentiles will hear 
the good news from the remnant of the Jews that were saved: 
The time is come to assemble all the nations and all tongues. 
They will come and they will see my glory; And I will set a sign 
among them, and I will send of them that shall be saved, to the 
Gentiles in the sea, into Africa, and Lydia them that shall draw 
the bow: into Italy and Greece, to the islands afar off, to them 
that have not heard of me, and have not seen my glory. 
And they shall declare my glory to the Gentiles. 
And they shall bring all your brethren out of all the nations for 
a gift to the Lord. . .. and I shall take some even from among 
them for priests and levites, saith the Lord. (Isaias 66, 18.) 
Thus we come to Malachy who saw the vision of sacrifice in every 
place: 
For from the rising of the sun even to the going down my name 
is great among the Gentiles, and in every place there is sacrifice, 
and there is offered to my name a clean oblation. (Malachy 1, 11.) 
This has always, from the day of the Didache to this, been taken 
as a prophecy of the sacrifice of the Mass. 


So we may take leave of the Prophets as the exponents of the 
old law and its symbolic importance, of the old promise treasured 
by that strange little race, who seeing yet did not understand. 
Christ was the heir to all their history; for their history was one 
long vigil for Him who was to Come. Yet, it had been prophesied 
also that they would reject him. 

Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killeth the prophets, and stoneth 

them that are sent to thee, how often would I have gathered thy 

children as the bird doth her brood under her wings and thou 

wouldst not? (Luke 13, 34.) 
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BY 
JOHN TAULER 


The Gospel of this (Laetare) Sunday is the one which tells of Our 
Lord’s feeding five thousand men with five barley loaves: John 6. 


Ego sum lux mundi—I am the light of the world (John 8) 


HEN our Lord addressed these and similar words to 


a the Jews, he was contradicted and attacked by his 
hearers. They said, he is a Samaritan, he has a devil. 
In today’s Gospel, on the contrary, it ig recorded 


that after our Lord had miraculously fed the crowd 
with five loaves and two fishes, he was surrounded 
by the Jews who were enraptured with the great 
miracle, and they said: “This is truly the Prophet who is to come 
into the world’, 
It has seemed to us opportune to speak briefly of that light which 
our Lord claimed to be. That light has enlightened all created 
lights. The sun, moon, stars, man’s bodily senses, the intellectual 
light of reasonable creatures, in other words reason and intelligence 
draw their brilliance from it; by that light all creatures are led 
and brought back to their origin, And if they did not return to it, 
considered on their own without this true and essential light, they 
would assuredly be but thick darkness. Again our Lord said to 
every faithful soul: Give up your own light for my sake; compared 
to my light it is but darkness, the very opposite of my splendour, 
For I am the true light, and in the place of your darkness I will 
put my eternal light, my joy, my beatitude, my essence and my 
life. All this will become thine, even as it is my own. Indeed was 
not that the prayer that: Christ on earth addressed to his Father: 
‘Holy Father’, he said, ‘keep those that you have given me, that 
they may be one as we are one. I in them! and you in me!’ (John 
17). He does not say, ‘that they may be united’, but that they 
_ may be one, in us, as we are one: not of course by nature, but by 
grace, and that in a manner which is absolutely incomprehensible. 
And go, as all elements are drawn towards their natural place, 
so all created things, rocks, fire etc. tend to return home. And yet 
man alone, the most excellent of all creatures, the wonder of 
all wonders, man in whose favour Almighty God has in his mercy 
created heaven, earth and all that they contain, not to satisfy his 
self-indulgence, but to supply his needs; man who, alone, is able 
to use the universe to serve his Creator more easily, what of him? 
I say, he would neglect his God, his Author, his powerful and good 
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_ Master, for vain, unstable and perishable creatures; he is in no hurry 
to return to his eternal beginning; he will not tend towards his final 
end; he will not seek the true light of God! 

To show up still more this unseemliness, two things might be 
considered : 

The first concerns the obstacles that prevent us from attaining 
to our glorious end and returning to God our Origin, The second 
will show us how we should return to this source, the way and 
the means. 

And first of all it must surely be some very grave and-important 
thing that keeps man back from attaining his end? 

There are two kinds of men who thus allow themselves to be 
impeded. Some are completely worldly and given to the pleasures 
of this life: they seek all their happiness in creatures and in the 
outer senses and they use up in this way not only precious and 
irretrievable time but even their bodily strength. These unfortunates 
are wrapped in immense darkness and have their backs turned to 
the divine light. Others are spiritual men, enjoying a great repu- 
tation and giving exteriorly an appearance of great sanctity. These 
(so they think at least) are far in advance of these exterior 
obscurities; but in the hidden depths of their interior they are not 
very sincere, they are filled to overflowing with self-love and self- 
will, having no end or objective but self. It is very difficult to dis- 
tinguish these people from the true friends of God, for they abound, 
as much and more than these others, in devotional practices, prayers, 
fasts, vigils and all sorts of austerities; so much so that they are 
taken for saints. But those who have received the true spirit of 
God can easily recognise them. Nevertheless there is one thing 
that} publicly distinguishes them from God’s true friends, and that 
is that these people, at every turn and without mercy, judge others, 
even the saints, without ever judging themselves. 

Moreover, that Pharisaical disposition which makes these people 
seek themselves in everything, in God as well as in creatures, and 
have no end but self is so deeply rooted in their corrupt nature that 
there is no corner of their souls that is not infected with this vice; 
seemingly, it would be easier to cross mountains of iron than to 
conquer, by mere natural means, these hearts taken up with 
self-love. In view of nature’s weaknesses, there is only one means 
of succeeding with these blind souls and that is if God himself 
would seize possession of them and fill them with himself. But that 
happens to very few, not through God’s fault, but because men 
fill their hearts with every vice to the exclusion of the presence 
and grace of God. 


Reason itself teaches us besides that man ean find no rest 
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in perishable creatures, but that he must lean upon these profane 
things only to get above them and raise himself to God. But alas 
everywhere the world is full of this evil tendency, leaving God and 
attaching itself to creatures. And so people living near to us, as 
well as those remote from us, are doing themselves untold harm. 
Moreover the hearts of the friends of God are wrung with sorrow 
to see men for the most part running to perdition, despising their 
own best interests and those of God himself. Hence iti remains for 
us while we are in this mortal body, to set to work with all our 
strength to look carefully into this our fallen nature, to extinguish 
and destroy it. Even when we have rooted it out we must not think 
ourselves secure, for although the spirit must get the upper hand 
of our members it will not entirely conquer them; this bad back- 
ground will not be entirely destroyed; there will always be some- 
thing to mortify. Since this is so, I think it must be clear to all 
how much this tendency to evil estranges us from the divine light 
and from our Source and our Origin, which is God. Those who are 
taken up with this corrupt nature turn towards their natural light 
and remain attached to it. And there is nothing astonishing in that, 
for the enjoyment we can get from the natural light of our intelli- 
gence is so great, that no other pleasure of this present life can 
be compared to it. Pagan philosophers knew this light and delighted 
in it; but as they preferred to rest in this light instead of using it 
as a means to raise themselves to the uncreated light which is 
God their foolish hearts, according to the Apostle’s expression, 
were darkened and they wandered in unending obscurity. 

So far we have spoken of the obstacles that turn us aside from 
the uncreated light and from God, our Origin. Let the little that 
we have said suffice. I want to point out to you now the way, or 
- the shortest, truest, easiest means of reaching that light and that 
origin. Now the most efficacious means is certainly self-abnegation; 
it is to seek God with a love that is so pure and detached, an_ 
intention that is so upright and sincere, that self and self-interest 
no longer count for anything but that God’s honour and glory are 
considered in all. It is to accept everything, good and bad, sweet 
and bitter, as coming directly from the hand of God and from 
nowhere else; it is to refer all thati happens to us to God, offering 
it all to him directly and immediately in such wise that between 
God and ourselves there is a permanent ebb and flow. This is the 
straight and true way in which the true friends of God are distin- 
guished from those who are perverted and false. Indeed these latter 
always ascribe to themselves all the graces and gifts of God; they 
see in it all only their own possession and advantage; they are far 
from doing homage to God, as in duty bound, by showing him 
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gratitude and love, forgetting themselves so as to enter into God 
solely and entirely. The more they do these things the more truly 
are they the friends of God. For, in short, whoever entirely lacks 
these dispositions and is on the contrary full of an inordinate and 
unjust love of self, will remain so to the end and never will he 
deserve to see the resplendent light of the Eternal Divinity. 

Notice again that very often our fallen nature will mix itself up 
secretly and consequently dangerously, with the divine light in 
such wise as to be no longer distinguishable. And often it happens 
that in thinking to seek God one is seeking self and has nothing 
else in view but one’s own lower nature. We can understand that 
this must be so. Indeed when trials and misfortunes come, the 
true friends of God take refuge in him with all their sufferings, 
accepting all these things solely from his hand, bearing them 
courageously with him, in him and for him; as soon as troubles 
are lost as it} were in the bosom of God, sufferings are no longer 
sufferings, but, according to a remark of the Apostle St James, 
there are joy and happiness in suffering for God. On the other hand 
the false friends of God, puffed up with self-will, loving and seeking 
nothing but self in everything, know not where to turn when trouble 
comes their way; they go here and there seeking advice, comfort, 
remedies, and finding none they readily fall into despair and long 
for death. It is to be feared that great trials will come to these 
unfortunate people, especially at the hour of death. As, indeed, 
during life they have not sought and loved God purely, when the 
hour of death comes which all find so formidable, they will not 
know how to find God in their hearts. Hence is it astonishing that 
they fall into the abyss of hell? They have not set their lives upon 
the solid rock which is Christ. I will not forbear to assert that 
their fate is a hundred times more doubtful than that of people who 
live an ordinary life in the world. These at least admit themselves 
to be sinners and fear God humbly, as did the Jewish crowd who 
willingly followed in our Lord’s footsteps. But the High-priests, 
Pharisees and Scribes, whose lives exhaled great sanctity, were 
incessantly opposing our Saviour; they criticised him, judged him, 
until finally they condemned him to an ignominious death, 

We can say nothing to such people. If you take it into your head 
to rebuke them for their faults and want to correct them, they 
withstand you to your face, they are indignant, they rebel or rather 
they make off, as formerly did the Pharisees and Scribes when our 
Lord wrote, with his finger upon the sand, the faults that in 
their pride they would not acknowledge, and so, one after another, 
beginning with the eldest, they all left the temple. It is infinitely 
easier to come to the assistance of, or give advice to simple souls, 
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- for these recognise their faults; it is easy to find a remedy for those 
who admit they are ill; once warned of their sins they avoid them, 
they live in fear and humility and give themselves up to virtuous _ 
deeds. a 

As remedy, help and comfort in the midst of all these obstacles 
of which we have just been treating, our merciful Creator, out of 
pure love, has sent us his only Son, the Word of his heart, our Lord. 
Jesus Christ. He has sent him so that his holy life, his perfect 
virtues, his example, his pure doctrine, the sufferings of all kinds 
that for the sheer love of our salvation he constantly endured, 
might be the means of our going out of ourselves, of drawing us 
to him and putting to sleep our natural light which is but darkness, 
so as to follow the essential and eternal light. 

This is not all: God hag left us the holy Sacraments. First of 
all he planted the Faith in us by Baptism and Confirmation. Then 
if we came to lose grace, he allowed us to be reinstated in it by 
instituting the Sacrament of Penance, which consists of contrition, 
confession and satisfaction. Finally he gave us the holy Eucharist 
and Extreme Unction. All that is liberally granted to us so that 
we can return to our origin, to our first principle, to God, According 
to St Augustine’s words: ‘This great resplendent Sun has placed 
beneath him another Sun which by its shadows softens the too — 
brilliant Light. It does not hide it, it tempers it so that in this 
way, by the smaller Sun, we may be able to contemplate the greater 
one.’ This great Sun is God the Father, who has beneath him | 
another Sun of smaller size. This one is his Word and hig Son, as 
considered in his human nature. Of course by his divinity he is 
equal to the Father, but he willed to humble himself and annihilate 
himself by his humanity. This humanity does not hide, but it 
tempers the brilliance of the divinity and makes it possible for us 
to contemplate it. It is in fact ‘the light that shineth in the darkness 
and the darkness did not comprehend it’ (John 1). For no one is 
able to endure the divine light except by being truly poor in spirit, 
stripped of and detached from all self-love and self-will. And so it 
follows. that we find men who have passed thirty and forty years 
of their lives in the most complete exterior privations without ever 
having reached this pure and exalted depth, without ever having 
felt it or been on the scent of it. They may doubtless have a well- 
developed intellect and yet be in total ignorance of this innermost 
centre, the taste of which remains utterly unknown to them. .: 

And now let all take care to apply all their powers, all the strength. 
and energy that they possess, in soul and body, to acquiring, feeling 
and tasting this great light. So they will be able to attain truly to 
their origin, where this light continually shines. For this light 
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they will ask naturally and supernaturally; they will desire it with 
all the ardour of their being, to attain to it they will spend all 
. their strength, they will beg the true friends of God to help them; 
they wil: cling to them so that they will draw them with themselves 
towards the al.-powerful Good God. 
May this infinitely tender God grant us all this grace. Amen. 


EEN, 


MOTHER JULIANSHERSBEF 


BY 
ConrabD PxEpuer, O.P. 


RULE was written at the very end of the twelfth century 

_ for two or three sisters, anchoresses, and was designed to 

train its readers in the more perfect life of contemplation. 

But it treats of the first stages of the spiritual life, and, 
= hes we have seen, it only rises above the humdrum of the 
\ purgative way in its final section. Now we are to consider 

the doctrine of a woman who had no doubt been trained 

by that or a simi:ar ‘Riwle’, and had so far profited by it as to 
have first been favoured by a series of visions in which she was 
passive in her acceptance of the ‘Revelations’, and finally, to have 
reached the highest forms of prayer. We are thus given the oppor- 
tunity of studying the effects of the Ancren tvwle in their perfect 


stages; we are here taught the outcome of the natural growth of\ 


the spirit if it follows the straight lines of an authorised rule. 
We may eall this ‘The Way of Wisdom’ and place Mother 
_ Julian firmly in the Unitive Way, because of the main theme of 
her visions. Doubtless some of these appearances are imaginative 
and ‘sensible’, but that is accidental to the essential doctrine of 
the Revelation of Divine Love. Her knowledge and sight come, 
as her own title informs us, from the touch of love, from affinity 
with divine things. Her knowledge is an affective knowledge; she 
has been led to see things in their highest causes. Mother Julian 
is not concerned with her growth in the spiritual life; she does not 
consider her own prayer. All that may be found in the Cloud of 
Unknowing and Epistle of Privy Counsel, works which provide a 
comprehensive companion to the Revelations. The Cloud considers 
the unseeing way of prayer in which the soul is established in the 
Unitive Way. Mother Julian, on the other hand, describes the vision 
of all things in the love of God which should be the counterpart of 
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the ‘unknowing’ side of union. For in this third way the vision of 
infused contemplation begins to flower in unusual and wonderful 
ways. 

Thus Mother Julian sets forth a cosmic view of all things and 
all happenings in relation to God, and in particular to the love of 
God. Her outlook hag the deeply metaphysical style of the Epistle. 
of Privy Counsel, but whereas the latter is still limited to the 
relationship of the individual soul with God, her mystic eye brings 
all things into focus with the Trinity down to the very uttermost, — 
the problem of evil. 

For the Trinity is God: God is the Trinity; the Trinity is our 

Maker and Keeper, the Trinity is our everlasting love and ever- 

lasting joy and bliss, by our Lord Jesus Christ. And this was 

shewed in the First Shewing and in all; for where Jesus appeareth 

the blessed Trinity is understood, as to my sight. (chapter 4.)1 

It is as though she had been a student of St Thomas’s Prima 
Pars for the greater part of her life. She conveys her meaning in a 
dialectical form, searching for the truth of her visions. She does’ 
not give us any moral exhortation, but sets forth simply what has 
been revealed to her of the mystery of divine Love as a far greater 
direction to prayer than any analytical discussion of states of 
prayer. 

Though the three Persons in the Trinity be all even in Itself, 

the soul took most understanding in Love; yea, and He willeth . 

that in al things we have our beholding and our enjoying in 

Love. (¢. 73.) 

For fifteen years this anchoress of Norwich meditated on what had 
been revealed to her, and finally our Lord speaks to her once again 
to make all clear : 

Love was His meaning. . . . Hold thee therein and thou shalt learn 

and know more in the same. But thou shalt never know nor learn 

therein other thing without end. (c. 86.) 

In the world of today her message is needed far more than any 
other, for we ave in danger of being crushed under a lethal pessimism 
which derives from the decline and degeneracy of our age, and 
which in its turn contributes to hasten that same decline. This 
depression leads us to wars and to individual human catastrophes of 
all sorts. Mother Julian shou'd give us new heart by showing the 
u'timate explanation, the events of the world in their highest cause. 
She insists on a more passive approach to the love of God, which 
might be summed up in the words of Mme Maritain: ‘You are 
for ever seeking what you must do. You have only to love God 
and serve him with all your heart’. But the doctrine of this theo- 


1 There use Grace Warrack’s edition of the Revelations, first published by Methuen 
in 1901. It is a convenient and readable edition. 
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~~ logical recluse must be taken as a whole and no part of it isolated _ 


- for one’s own convenience. The words of the scribe who wrote out 

the Revelations early in the fifteenth century are to be borne in 
mind: ‘I pray Almyty God that this booke com not but to the 
hands of them that wil be hig faithfull lovers. . . . And beware 
thou take not on thing after the affection and liking, and leve 
another... .2 

The anchorites of the fourteenth century were still a familiar 
‘ feature of English life. One century more and they would be already 
approaching dissoiution. By the time the Church came to be 
despoiled of her property in the sixteenth century there seem to 
have been few left in England. The anchoress in her heyday might 
be leading a laxer life than that described in the Ancren Riwle, 
but it is unlikely that the majority were at all seriously relaxed. For 
_ the English spirituai writings of the period—the Scale, the Cloud 
of Unknowing and its companions—were addressed mainly to 
recluses of this sort, and they presuppose a fairly advanced and 
fervent life of prayer. And then here is Mother Julian herself in 
the full stream of ho.iness and mystic prayer flowing out from 
Eckhart through Tawer to the Fiemish Mystics, and from them 
across the. North Sea to East Anglia, The original MS of the 
Revelations seems to have been written in a combination of East 
Anglian and Northern Dialects which suggests a connection with 
the mystics of Yorkshire who were in the same line of descent, 
and it lends colour to the hypothesis that this stream of mysticism 
was carried back and forth in the traffic of merchants. The wool 
of Yorkshire was carried to Hast Ang.ia and over to Flanders, and 
_ this may have estabiished the intimate connection with the prayers 
of the continent. Mother Jusian herseif is a contemporary of St 
Catherine of Siena, whom she resembles in a remarkable way. But 
she does not appear to have known of the great Italian Dominican, 
though one of St Catherine’s most faithful followers was William 
Fleet from Lincoln, who was himself in contact with hig English 
Augustinian brethren, including certainly Master Walter Hilton.3 
Mother Julian’s Revelations of Divine Love are comparable in many 
ways with the Dialogue of the great Siennese. 

In the heart of Norwich there stood, until the Germans destroyed 
it in 1942, a church with a round Norman tower and other early 
features, dedicated to St Julian. It belonged in the fourteenth 
century to the large nunnery on the outskirts of the town, the 
Benedictine Abbey of Carrow. It was in a cell outside this church 


3 sea in a Warrack edition, The whole postscript should be read. 
. Aubrey Gwynn, 8.J. ‘The English Austin Friars in the ti if’ 
(Oxford ‘1940) pp. 150-205). : ae 
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that Mother Julian established herself. It has been suggested that 
like many recluses of that time she began life in a regular com- 
munity. (In the eyes of Cassian and the early Fathers, a successful 
community life was a necessary prerequisite to the higher form of 
solitude—the hermit must learn first to live with his brethren.) 
And where else if not at Carrow, in whose gift the cell lay? She 
may have chosen the church of her patron saint and obtained the 
hecessary permissions from Carrow, but it is likely that she was 
Benedictine trained in her early years. She was probably well-to-do, 
her family being able to provide for her anchorhold; but on her own 
admission she was unlettered, ‘cowde no letter’4 (c. 2). She was 
born towards the end of 1342. 


She cannot have spent many years in community for she was _ 
only in her thirty-first year when the events she describes took 
place. And our Lord himself draws attention to this fact; ‘I thank 
thee for thy travail, and especially for thy youth’, he says; and 
she, meditating on this: “And specially the age of them that 
willingly and freely offer their youth unto God, passingly is rewarded 
and wonderfully is thanked’ (c. 14). It was on the 8th day of May 
in the year 1373, the day after England had been celebrating the 
feast of St John of Beverley, at four o’clock in the morning that - 
the visions came to Mother Julian. She was very sick at the time 
and she and her neighbours thought she was at death’s door. So 
her own mother was there, the local curate (c. 5), and others as _ 
well. And the shewings lasted until nine o’clock in the morning. 
It is natural that St John of Beverley should appear to her, and 
she remarks on his English character (ce. 38 and cf. Warrack’s 
footnote to p. 78). She was surrounded thus by her natural neigh- 
bours, both saints and sinners, a young English woman apparently 


~ delirious and dying in the heart of Norwich. 


But she recovered suddenly at the first vision and was apparently 
quite well by the morning when she had had fifteen of these shew- 
ings. Then the following night came the final, sixteenth, shewing 
to summarise and conclude them all. She seems to have had these 
revelations written down fairly soon without any explanation or 
commentary, for the earliest MS, the Amherst MS, appears in this 
form. But her mind could not rest with such vivid representations 
stored in her memory, and for twenty years she puzzled over, 
meditated on and drew deep theological conclusions from what she 
had seen. She explains how these sights are preserved: ‘when the 
Shewing which is given in a time is passed and hid, then the faith 


4 It is argued that this remark contains more of humility than truth as she appears 
throughout to be a well-instructed woman and of some culture. 
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keepeth it by.grace of the Holy Ghost unto our life’s end’ (c. 7). 
But before her life’s end, after these years of pondering, she has 
further light from the Holy Spirit: — 

The first (of the three properties) is the beginning of teaching 

that I understand therein, in the same time; the second is the 

inward teaching that I have understood therein afterward; the 
third, all the whole Revelation from the beginning to the end 

(that is to say of this Book) which our Lord God of His goodness 

bringeth oftentimes freely to the sight of mine understanding. . . . 

For, twenty years after the time of the Shewing, save three 

months, I had teaching inwardly. .. . (¢. 51).° 

That was in 1392 or 1393, and it must have been after that date 
when the explanation and commentary were finally set down. She 
was still alive in 1413, but we hear nothing more of her Until the 
Book of Margery Kempe was disccvered there were no traces of 
contemporary references to her and there are few extant MSS of 
the Revelations, facts which show that she was no outstanding 
figure in her day. But Margery did go to seek her out in Norwich, 
and she was evidently at that time of some local fame for the 
_ meeting between these two was not a chance affair. (cf. The Book 

_ of Margery Kempe, c. 18.) 

There is little more to know of her outward life. Her book gives 
little indication of her surroundings or upbringing. The Scriptures 
which she must have heard expounded from her tenderest youth, 
and which must have been frequently on the lips of the clergy who 
came to visit her, hardly put in an appearance, except incidentally, 
as when she understands the Annunciation and the words of our 
Lady, ‘Lo me, God’s handmaid’ (c. 4). Once she quotes St 
Gregory's life of St Benedict and once she refers to the legend 
of the pseudo-Denis (c. 18). Yet her outlook has a Dominican 
flavour, for, although her insistence is naturally all upon Love, 
she sees it always in terms of understanding and she looks forward 
constantly to the vision of heaven (cf. ec. 36 and 44). She may 
have had a Dominican confessor or director. Before she entered 
religion she would certainly have heard the Dominicans preaching 
in the Norfolk pulpits, as we may understand in reading the Book 
of Margery Kempe. But nothing more can yet be ascertained of 
the biography of this holy maid. 


ce a a ee ee 
5 The same sort of divine locution had occurred fifteen years after the visions as she 
explains in the last chapter (c. 86). 
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* THE SPIRIT OF A NEW CONGREGATION 


A NOTE ON MODERN ASCETICISM 
BY 


TERENCE TANNER 


ADICATE et fundati in cantate as an ideal for the 
religious life is not older than the New Testament, but 
since that time it hag been the inspiration of all religion, 
Each succeeding age has attempted to interpret it accor- 
ding to the spirit of its time, but no comprehensive 
interpretation has yet been achieved and one wonders 
what depths of meaning are still to be revealed. Like a 
jewel flashed in the sun it is continually revealing facets of scintil- 
lating beauty, and while one is paralysed by the beauty one now 
beho ds, the beauty of yore is dimmed but not diminished. Man’s 
mind is finite and awaits the ultimate judgment, or appreciation 
of God, but our faith in the maturing life of the Church moves us 
to hope that our interpretation of beauty, or charity, is the highest 
yet known to man. Other men may say ‘the old is better’: other 
men have a right to their opinion. It is the Catholic Church. 

In our own day a new congregation, with a new spirit and a new 
asceticism, is discovering a new application of this ideal of the 
religious life. It is a missionary society and medical, and it seeks 


i 


to combine the highest sanctity with the most qualified medical — 


science. Not all its members can be doctors, but all its members 
must be trained to answer, without endangering the tranquillity 
of their own union with God, the exacting, ceaseless and unpre- 
dictab'e calls of humanity that are most commonly associated with 
a doctor’s life. The life of a doctor is in the hands of his patients, 
and the doctor who fits the needs of his patients into a preconceived 


cadre of his own way of life is a professional man without a sense — 
of vocation. It is the vocation of these religious to be doctors and ~ 


therefore the cadre of their lives must have only the vaguest detail, 


but there is not one training for the doctors and another for the 
nursing or the administrative staff—that might lead to pride or 


jealousy and to invidious distinctions in the family life of the. 


community. In the eyes of God a doctor’s duty is not more 
important nor more urgent than the humblest domestic task, but 
the doctor’s duty is taken as the most unpredictable task for which 
legislation can be made and around which a spirit can be built. 
There is one spirit, one unifying goal, to find God by serving 
humanity, no matter where, nor when, nor how, for these religious 
do not seek to shun society after the manner of the early anchorites 
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and the monastic orders. They are prepared to be at the service 


of the people with their urgent needs and even unreasonable 
“demands and to seek and find God amid the turbulent storms of 
every day, and to rest with God when the stress of life is over. 
_ They do not seek to be withdrawn from the life of the modern 
world—they enter religion to be sanctified through the circum- 
stances of the life they encounter in their contact with the world. 
Efficiency must not suffer, therefore regimentation may have to 
go, not only for the doctors but for all—not always and never 
without cause, but as often as duty to our neighbour’s good may 
require. Tranquillity and the peaceful approach to God, the essen- 
tials of the religious life, which rule and order were meant to assure, 


- must be preserved—this new asceticism is not built on the heresy 


of the value of works over prayer—but it must be preserved by 
the peace that comes from the interior motive of a work done for 
love and in union with God. Nothing that is done by a soul elevated 
by grace is inconsiderable in the sight of God and it takes its 
relative value from considerations of time and place. For these 
religious the work in hand, the now and the here, are of paramount 
importance. Its possible inconsequential nature does not matter, 
nor does the relative importance of the work they might otherwise 
be doing. This work is their task, their life, their prayer. 
_ The more formal degrees of prayer, vocal and contemplative, 
can be arranged into the busiest life, but if you insist too much 
on the times of prayer, the importance given to the circumstances 
_ of time and place may overshadow the all important task of charity. 
When there is much to be got into a small space everything depends 
on the packing. The religious of the new asceticism would omit 
nothing but tries to accept the tasks of each day as they come, 
in God’s order not her own. It means great generosity, seizing 
each opportunity for prayer and work, the result being as often as 
not an increase in both work and prayer. ‘But work might erowd 
out prayer?’ It might. The circumstances would be rare but can 
be envisaged. Surgeons in London Hospitals after some of the 
raids are said to have operated for thirty-six hours on end till 
they were physically incapable of further effort. Had a Sister 
- Surgeon been working among them her Superiors would have had 
- her work even as they without interrupting her work \every few 
hours for Mass or the Rosary or Divine Office. It is not often that 
Mass or the routine prayers have to be omitted but after a busy 
night or overcrowded day, who knows? What is permitted to restore 
health is also permitted to safeguard health and bed can be a 
‘preventative as well as a cure. Sanctity is not suicide and for a 
religious the Mass can often be a greater sacrifice when she is not 
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_ present than when she is. How unreasonably grateful one feels to 
St Frances Cabrini for asking the nun who came to call her in time 
for meditation and Mass to let her be and bring up her breakfast 
later as she felt too tired to get up—and she on a first visit in a 
strange convent! A modern saint can hear the voice of God above’ 
the clangour of the bell. 

Yet these religious are not trained to expect a lazy or tranquil 
life. At any moment at home or on the missions God may appear 
to them under the guise of humanity and it is better to risk being 
duped than to risk the danger of hurrying past God (even though 
perhaps with eyes modestly cast down and prayer-book clutched 
in pious hands), A duty, Mass itself, must be interrupted in order 
to be courteous or sympathetic, to be Christ-like—nothing matters 
more than that and our Lord interrupted his Passion to comfort 
the women of Jerusalem. There is a heavy price on courtesy and 
gentleness and it is paid in the turmoil of a disorganised life, but 
from their novitiate (intentionally overcrowded) these religious have - 
been taught to pay the last farthing. A Sister Doctor may be called 
to the dying, another Sister may be detained by an inopportune 
guest: the objects of their work differ but the calling, the vocation, 
is the same. It is God under different guises and God in no matter 
what guise must come first in the life of a saint. A saint cannot 
waste time and these religious are trained to sanctity. Sanctity 
cannot be locked behind doors nor confined within the limits of 
time, and these religious are so ‘rooted and founded in charity’ 
that their charity cannot be put to bed and to sleep with the simple 
ringing of the bell for night prayers. Their charity does not sleep: 
out into the night they are prepared to serve mankind in medicine 
and in kindliness or in the simple courtesy of answering letters till 
sleep becomes the most urgent demand of charity. 

Side by side with the minimum of regimentation (so much of 
which, as nationalisation has taught us, results in a senseless waste 
_of time) there is a minimum of repression. Brains are God-given 
gifts, freely bestowed, to be used for his honour and glory—they 
are not to be hidden in a napkin and buried. Superiors, it is recog- 
-nised, have no monopoly of-brains or bright ideas and any Sister 
who did not make known her suggestions for easing the tension of 
life or improving the efficiency of the congregation would not be 
lauded for her docility but upbraided for her stupidity, It is all 
a matter of approach. If self-obliteration is your ideal, virtue 
stands in ‘asinine’ obedience, but if you have to be trained to take 
responsibility for serious decisions, self-obliteration is the act of 
cutting away the feet on which you must stand—and no child of 
God would expect God to be pleased with that act of supreme folly 
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. . and obedience ig more difficult when your proffered suggestions 
have been ignored than when they have never been stated. The 
Superiors want to know the qualities and wishes of those whose 
lives they must order. For a girl to hide behind a facade is 
dangerous. It may prove that she can discipline her exterior but 
within she may be undiscipined and rebellious. Her perfection 
consists in the full development of her God-given character and 
gifts, and for that she must be known as a person—she must there- 
fore be free to express herself, not only in words but in actions and 


- ways. She is likely to be more herself when she is allowed to follow 


her natural talents, and although by her obedience she must do 
what she is ordered by her Superiors, nevertheless, her Superiors 
consider her natural abilities and desires before deciding in which 
branch of medicine or other work of the congregation she shall be 
engaged. If these are practical, they wiil be realised. 

Superiorgs are not segregated by any undue reverential fear and 


_. the usual finely graded system of hierarchic subordination has no 


/ 


place among them. There are no allotted places in chapel, for 
example, no very rigid order for communion. (In themselves, of 
course, these are not important points, for places in chapel are 


normally allocated for convenience, having prayerbooks, etc., to 
- hand, and order at communion ig ordinarily no more than avoiding 


congestion—but they are pointers.) This absence of regimentation 
and repression results in a freshness and unaffectedness, an indi- 
vidualism and naturalness such as is rarely found in congregations 
of women. The other place in which it can usually be found is in 
the parlours of contemplative orders for there the presence of the 
grille. makes the presence of other barriers unnecessary. Other 
orders may at times tend to erect artificial barriers or poses to 
take the place of the grille and to segregate themselves from the 
world, but the religious of the new asceticism have no wish to 
cut themselves off from the wor'd and would pass as normal people 
in any setting, at Colonial functions or in the student-life of a 
university medical school. By some paradoxical reasoning, it has 
been argued that their “‘norma’ness’ is a pose which is dropped 
as soon as they enter their convent grounds, but to be normal is 
part of their work, and therefore of their religion and their life. 
It is in their ultimate contact with society, and through their 
hospitals and clinics with all strata of society, and it is by their 
desire to be the hand-maids of the needs of this society, that they 
will inevitably be forced to realise their ambition of being a ‘new 
form of Apostolate designed to adapt itse'f to the changing needs 
of the modern world’. 

Medicine is their special vocation and they seek the highest 
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qualifications in all its branches. Here is no ambition to staff the 
missions with barely trained doctors—it is medicine and not merely 
_ the doctor’s work that is consecrated to God; it. is the root, stalk 
and flower that are his and the more scientific the qualifications 
the less unworthy is the gift that is given. Years spent at home in 
post-graduate training are not looked upon as years stolen from the 
missions—the missions wil reap a rich harvest in skill and in grace. 

(And may not the missions through the experience they give to 

these specialists provide the cure for many of our ills and so make 
some recompense to the lands from which these missionaries come?) 

These religious are not playing at medicine, nor will they let 
medicine p'ay second-fidd'’e to any conventional ideas of the conduct 

of religious. A’l branches of medicine are open to them and Cardinal 

Fumasoni-Biondi, Secretary of the Congregation of the Propagation 

of the Faith, has been most insistent that it should be all, These 

Sisters are not to consider the treatment of disease, male or female, 

as unfitting their state. That is bad medicine and a failing in 

religion. Hygiene, too, is part of medicine; and therefore, in a film 
now showing, a Sister Surgeon makes a sign of the cross without 
touching her forehead and body. Slovenly it may look, and to child- 
ren (if they notice anything exceptional!) a cause of scandal, but 

a surgeon who has ‘scrubbed up’ does not touch anything and 

neither does a Sister when she is acting as a surgeon. 

Medicine is their vocation and they are slow to agree to undertake 
any other work, although by their constitutions teaching can be 
undertaken. In multiplying activities standards in one branch 
might be lowered and so till now it is medicine and only medicine 
that they have undertaken, while teaching is left to congregations 
which make that their speciality. 

The virile common-sense that is evident in the conception of this 
congregation is to be explained by the fact that the foundress was 
not moved by any abstract. missionary ideal (that alone in this 
age of the missions would never have justified the founding of yet 
another missionary congregation.) She had lived in Africa and 

knew the conditions that prevailed there and which needs were 
- not being met. Her idea was not unshared by others with practical 
experience of the missions. In 1937, the year when she was opening 
her first mission house in Ireland, I was in a house for aged and 
sick missionary-priests. Many orders were represented and the talk 
frequently turned to past experiences. Much was said about the 
religious women who then staffed the missions, most was in praise 
of them but much, too, was said of the way their help was vitiated 
by the occasions when they could not be got at ‘because they had 
gone to bed’, or ‘because they were saying Vespers’, and many 
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dreams were dreamed of a congregation such as now exists. 

This congregation took its inspiration from our Lady’s visit to 
Saint Elizabeth immediately she had conceived our Lord and 
practical sanctity, not stream-'ined efficiency nor mystical contem- 
plation, is its ideal. It is, of course, fraught with dangers similar 
perhaps to the dangers of a wall-less prison. A Sister Doctor could 
be no more than a doctor, a Sister Secretary no more than a clerk. 
It is a vocation that puts a great deal of the responsibility for sanc- 
tity on the individual religious, very much more than in the more 
conventional congregations where rules and obedience assure a 
certain degree of sanctity. Corruptio optimi pessima is true of many 
aspects of the religious life, but in no other congregation could 
this corruption so easily take place without being observed. An 
extreme case would obviously be noticed but a religious would be 
able to ‘get away’ with many things unnoticed. There is a prophecy, 
and in certain parts of the world the tendency is a’ready revealing 
itself, that the secular clergy will gradual'y cease to exist and their 
place will be taken by congregations of priests subject to the three 
vows. Here something of the opposite movement is revealing itself 
and very soon on the missions, and later perhaps at home, we may 
- grow accustomed to religious women living in twos and threes 
bound by vows but intimately bound up with society. Their dangers 
will be the same dangers as have confronted the secular clergy 
down the ages: for their success everything will depend on their 
training but, to be effective for the life they have to live, their 
training must be free from a heavy superstructure of rules and from 
over-close observation. It will demand eagerness and enthusiasm 
till the end, and at the beginning an intensity of purpose and a 
strong sense of personal responsibility. 

The community I have mainly described in which this new 
asceticism is being finely worked out is the Medical Missionaries of 
Mary. There is about them the spirit of the ‘familia’ of Saint Bene- 
dict and the atmosphere of the B'essed Trinity Itself, semper agens 
sed semper quietus, at peace in the midst of work. 

NOTE: To prevent any misconceptions perhaps it should be 
stated that their daily spiritual exercises consist of Prime: 4 hour 
Mental Prayer. Mass and Thanksgiving. Examen: Rosary: Vespers. 
% hour Spiritual Reading. 4 hour (if possible) Mental Prayer. 
Compline. Examen! 
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La Revouution Inapercus, St VINCENT DE PauL, Le Savant. Par 
André Ménébrea. (Daubin, Paris, 1949; n.p.) 


The tit.e of this book is calculated to arouse one’s interest and 
curiosity. What is the revoiution that has passed unheeded, and 
why should St Vincent be cailed a savant? ‘he author aims at 
answering these two questions. He declares that for the last three 
hundred years a revo.ution in the sociai life ct the Western World 
has been gong on unperceived and that it was St Vincent who first 
set this revolution in motion, Up to this time little had been done 
for the organised re.ief of the poor, the sick, prisoners, the mentally 
afflicted and, in generai, for the neglected and dispossessed. The 
State, in particular, had been scandalously negligent in this respect. 

St Vincent, c.eariy realising the duty of every Christian man and 
woman to remedy as far as in them lay, the corporeal and spiritual 
wants of their neighbour, persuaded many of his contemporaries. 
in every walk of site to recognise this obligation and, what is far 
more important, to carry it out. In this way he set an example and 
initiated a movement wnich in the course of time and owing to the 
pressure ot public opinion, has forced modern states to carry into 
effect measures for the relief of poverty and illness, and to provide 
all those other social services to which we have grown accustomed. 
Why then, he asks, is so little interest taken in the man who set 
this revolution in motion? He replies that our negiect is due in the 
first place to the saint himse.f. If he had been only less modest, 
less discreet, if he had only called attention to ‘my doctrine’, ‘my 
ideas’, ‘my method’, ‘my principles’, we should not have failed to 
pay him the attention we never refuse to those prose-writers, poets, 
phi-osophers and politicians who never grow weary of exhibiting 
their virtues and, in some cases, even their sins and vices. In the 
second place, the Church has canonised him and so we think we 
have paid our debt to him. We are face to face with a supernatural 
fact that lies beyond the pa.e of examination and that should 
suffice. M. Ménébrea, however, will have none of this. He wants to 
put before us the lite and teaching of the man who became a saint. 

The book is divided into two equal parts. In the first he provides 
the reader with a biography of St Vincent in a series of short, vivid 

- chapters that do not put too great a strain on one’s capacity for 
prolonged attention. He always keeps ‘the common reader’ in view. 
These chapters are grouped under five headings: the twilight of 
the old order; the dawn of a new worid; the imprescriptible rights 
of life; the relation between men and things; and the conflicts 
between charity and politics. He cone-udes this part of his book 
with an essay on the theme that it is men who are worth while 
who do the things that are worth while. a 

The second part consists of selections from the gaint’s letters and 
addresses to the members of his Congregation—priests and lay- 
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brothers—to St Louise de Marillac and her Daughters and to the 

_ Ladies of Charity. To these he has added some letters of St Louise _ 

. and St Vincents disciples, all of which go to show, as the author ~ 
remarks, ‘the extent to which the saint has penetrated the soul of 

~ his fo.lowers with his own spirit’. The extracts vary in length from © 
a few lines to three or four pages and enables us to decide in what 
respect M. Menebrea looks upon the saint as a savant. He does 
not, of course, regard him as ‘a distinguished scientist’, but as ‘a 
man of learning deeply versed in the knowledge of the human heart 
and endowed with the gift of persuading his correspondents and 
hearers to advance in the love of God and of their neighbour. ‘The 
secret of St Vincent's style’, he remarks, ‘which is so simple, so 
vibrant, and which imitates that of no other writer, is that he 
never treats of any other subject than the problems of life. He 
studies them in their entire extent, in all their mysterious com- 
plexities, he does not isolate or separate the soul from the body, 
and he passes on without any transition from those most lowly 
and most humiliating necessities which are of such a nature that 
he was the first to devote attention to them, to the most sublime 
thoughts and ideas, in accordance with the desire of our human 
nature.’ Is there a more learned style of writing, one that embraces 
the totality of Truth, one more certain to ens.ave than that which 
follows the drama of human existence? And if eloquence is the 
gift that renders us master of the mind and heart of those who 
hear us, who was more eloquent than he? 

This book, then, should serve as a useful introduction to those 
who know little of the life and doctrine of St Vincent and of his 
spirit in which he entered upon and carried to a successful con- 
clusion those great corporeal and spiritual works of mercy that have 
earned him the glorious title of ‘Apostle of Charity’. 

7 JosEPH LronarpD, C.M. 


‘See Wao Livep Her Name. By Marie René-Bazin. (Mercier Press; 
12s. 6d.) 


‘The realisation of a thought of love from the Heart of Jesus’ 
was how the Curé d’Ars described the Society of the Helpers of 
the Holy Souls (p. 76), founded in 1856 to ‘labour through works 
S08 mercy for the deliverance of the Holy Sou’s’ (p. 78); and since 
the Foundress urged her daughters to ‘share in all manner of good’ 
(p. 166) it is not surprising that the Saint’s prophecy that it would 
spread rapid'y through the Church was quick'y fulfil’ed. 

God’s instrument in the work was Eugenie Smet, born at Loos 
near Lille on 25th March 1825. From her youth, longing to do 
something great for God, she prayed: ‘Take me, O God, fo: I do 
not know how to give mysef’ (p. 25). At the age of 12 the two 
great passions of her life, Providence and Purgatory, had already — 
become inseparably united in her thoughts; ‘O Providence, You 
have given me everything! I ask one thing only: to be your Provie 
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_ dence for the Souls in Purgatory.’ (p 67). Yet it was not until she 
was 33 that the Society she had long envisaged came into being. 
The interval was filled with pious works of every kind among | 
which the successful organisation of raffles for charitable purposes 
played a leading part. 


To compare her with Fr Largentier who shared her ideals and 
was used by Providence to lead her to Paris, the pre-ordained scene 
of her labours, is to study the contrast between one who is led by 
the Spirit and another who is guided by natural reason. Hers was 
from the first the ‘passivity’ of the handmaid whose eyes are always 
upon the Lord and who would never act until his Wiil had been 
made manifest. But once this was clearly signified—ana her 
requests for signs seem aiways to have been granted—she went 
ahead in the strength of ‘a powerful grace working in a powerful 
nature’ (p. 108). 


The Curé d’Ars encouraged her during the anxious times before _ 
and after the foundation and help came from various sources, 
including the saintly Dominican Pére Aussant, but it was in the 
Jesuit tu.e and direction that the Foundress and her daughters 
eventually discovered their predestined way of life and holiness. 
(Her second Director, Pere Olivaint, died as a martyr under the 
Commune and his Cause hag been introduced in Rome.) 


Suffering speedily perfected her generous, virile nature, as it 
bore fruit in new foundations in France, Be gium and China. This 
last Mission was successful beyond all expectations and its most 
striking results were the Congregation for native Sisters, started in 
1869, and the reception of the first Chinese Novices of the Society 
in 1870. ; 

The matady which tormented her with the ‘radiance of Purga- 
tory’ (p. 122) and ended in her death remained so long undiagnosed 
that her Director cou.d say: ‘God is your Pain’ (p. 96). For ten 
years she endured the anguish of the Dark Night and to her despair- 
ing cry: ‘When will Jesus come back?’ the only answer she 
received was: ‘When you have gone out of yourself’ (p. 95). And~ 

although the Society flourished and was visibly blessed by Provi- 
dence, it had been conceived and born in her pain and at the 
moment of her death during the siege of Paris in 1870, its future 
-may have seemed as precarious as its beginnings had been. 

Yet her complete abandonment and trust and her spirit of joy’ 
never wavered; hers was the way of the radiant and serene self- 
surrender of spiritual childhood, serene because so simple, She was 
‘Mary of Providence’, not only the child but the instrument, ‘the 
thing’ of, God (p. 194). Her work was his so that she could leave 
everything securely in his hands; ‘God has done everything and 
he is always with us’ (p. 208). Above all, perhaps, she was his 
victim for the suffering souls and the prayer of her last days: ‘If 
Iam not to be mad with pain I must be mad with love. Consume 
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me, O my God’ (p. 205), shows how perfectly she fulfilled that 
aspect of her vocation. 

Marie René-Bazin’s loving portrait of her spiritual mother is 
worthy of its subject and the Mercier Press have produced it in 
a manner that does justice to both. May this book help to make 
better known the Society which is so admirably designed to prac- 
_ tise charity towards God and man, to aid the dead by succouring 
the living. And may the example of Mary of Providence encourage 
others to surrender themselves with equal generosity to the designs 
of their Heavenly Father, who can do such great things in and 
through a soul that is wholly his. 

D:Oc¢ 


THE Cure p’Ars. By Francis Trochu. (Burns Oates 18s.) 
Saint FRANCOIS DE SALES, DOCTEUR DE LA PERFECTION. By Jacques 

Leclercq. (Casterman, Paris.) 

There are two kinds of hagiography, the one that tries to recon- 
struct a detailed historical account of the life of the saint and the 
other which tries to assess his relative importance in regard to the 
spirit of his times and the history of asceticism and mysticism. 
For the one every little incident has its own particular value, for 
the other incidents are of value only in so far as they may serve to 
interpret ‘the spirit’ of the life. Both have their dangers: the 
historical approach may become uncritical and by too much con- 
centration on detail distcrt the true picture, the critical, on the 
other hand, may become unhistorical and by too much theorising 
reconstruct a life that was never lived. In Abbé Trochu’s life of 
the Curé d’Ars one has reason to regret the historical approach: 
canonisation does not canonise the details of a saint’s life but only 
its general tendency. Has the Church pronounced on the morality 
of dancing because she has canonised Jean-Marie Vianney, who 
denied absolution to those who did not promise never to dance 
again? Can an a fortiori case be made against dancing in a modern 
dance-hall because the Abbé Vianney made a case against the lesser 
danger of dancing in the bistro at Ars which had none of the 
alluring accoutrements of the modern hall and dress? Abbé Trochu 
does not touch on these questions—his is an historical account and 
he does not give reasons to support (still less arguments against) 
the Curé’s strictures. The result is that at the end of the Life we 
have a quite fantastic picture of the saint who is certainly not a 
person we would ever think we were capable of imitating—nights 


spent in prayer, days devoted to the confessional, house-to-house 


visitation, ceaseless preaching, hardly anything to eat except boiled 
potatoes, Office read kneeling upright on bare stones, the institution 
and administration of orphanages, nocturnal struggles with the devil 
- .. it is all rather beyond us and yet surely the purpose of the 
canonisation of a simple country priest was to stimulate every 
priest engaged on the pastoral ministry. All these details defeat 
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this purpose—these works may flower from a priest’s life once he 
is a saint, but to hold them up as an example for any priest just 
beginning to climb towards sanctity is to underestimate his humility. 
This Life would be useful for research students (if the subject 
interested them) but its style is net best suited to a popular Life. 
The contrary may be said of M. le chanoine Leclereq’s Saint 
Francois de Sales. This is a delightful study that gives no real 
details of the life of the saint but sets him in place in relation to 
other saints before and since and with the ordinary people of his 
day and our own. Sanctity is shown as almost an ‘ordinary’ attain- 
‘ ment and in one very inspiring passage the author maintains that 
it is difficult to distinguish between the supernatural courtesy of 
the saint and the ‘noblesse oblige’ of his times. In fact, there seems 
very little of the extraordinary in this life: his principles are quite 
normal and entirely inspiring, his ascetical doctrine quite unheroic. 
One feels that one could very easily imitate him and one would be 
well on the way to sanctity before one began to realise the cost and 
then one would be too far advanced on the road to turn back. Only 
two men have been made Doctors of the Church because of their 
ascetical teaching, Saint John of the Crosg and Saint Francis de 
Sales and Saint John is the master of the extraordinary (and 
cloistered?) sanctity and Saint Francis the master of ordinary per- 
fection. Here is the picture of a man one wants instinctively to 
imitate—it is a pleasant, easy book to read, full of the most inter- 
esting incidental information about many things, and after reading 
it, one will know very little of what the Saint did but one will know 
the man and like him. Curiously enough, the Abbé Trochu tells 
_us in his life of the Curé d’Ars, while Saint Francis disagreed on 
principle with dancing, he would never force his opinions on others. 
TERENCE TANNER 


MystIQUE DE SAINTE CATHERINE DE SIENNE. Extraits de ses lettres 
présentés par le Pére Bézine, O.P. (Hditions de Sapience, 1947; 
150frs.) 

A return to the sources of the spiritual life is one of the healthiest 
signs of the modern spiritual revival and few writers will provide 
a sounder foundation than St Catherine of Siena. Pére Bézine has 
condensed the pith of her letters into a single volume, prefaced by 
a practical and valuable introduction and so arranged as to form 
a coherent guide to the way of perfection. Religious and laity alike 
will read it with profit and it could serve as an excellent companion 
and antidote to some naturalistic studies of the saint. 

One would wish that it could also serve as an antidote to so much 
loose and wishful thinking about mysticism and the spiritual life. 
St Catherine’s doctrine is profoundly theological, ‘c’est la théologie 
thomiste pensée et experimée par une mystique’ (p. 15), yet as 
simple as the Gospels themselves. It provides milk for babes, yet 
meat strong enough for those who like herself may have reached 
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the heights.of the mystic way. It is as spiritual yet as practical 
and practicable as anyone could wish, A similar volume in English 
would fill a great need. 

Tt is a pity the print of the text is poor and that of the introduc- 
tion so small as to deter any reader whose eyesight is not of the 
best. 

S. M. Ausert, O.P. 


De La Satin. By W. J. Battersby. (Longmans; 12s. 6d.) 

It is with St John Baptist De La Salle as an educational reformer 
and pioneer, rather than as a saint, that this book deals. English 
writers on education have hitherto largely neglected the importance 
of De La Salle’s work and influence, yet the Order which he founded 
is now the largest teaching order in the world. He was the first 
to organise the education of poor children in an efficient manner, 
realising a8 he did the need for a supply of trained teachers. The 
author fully vindicates the saint’s claim to be the founder of the 
first teachers’ training establishment. He was also the pioneer in 
France of vernacular instruction, of milder disciplinary methods, 
and of that supposedly modern institution, school meals. 

Poverty, humility and determination were the qualities which, 
in spite of early difficulties—the opposition of ecclesiastical superiors 
and of vested interests, such as the Writing Masters’ guild—ensured 
the ultimate success of the Brothers of the Christian Schools; and 
the author makes an interesting comparison between Mme de Main- 
tenon’s richly endowed academy at St-Cyr and the humble begin- 
nings of De La Salle’s Order. For the saint’s historical background 
is emphasised throughout the book: his lifetime coincided with the 
Grand Siecle of Louis XIV, with its triumphs, military and literary, 
and its swarms of starving poor. It was in the service of the latter 
that De La Salle renounced wealth and position, devoting his for- 
tune to their spiritual and material welfare. 

This book cannot fail to be of interest to all students of education 
as well as to a wider public who will find therein a fascinating 
account of a great personality in a great age. 

Mr A. C. F. Beales has contributed an eloquent Foreword in 
which he shows how far in advance of educational reformers in this 
country St John Baptist De La Salle was. 


S. A. H. Wrerman. 


~Sarnts anp THEIR EmpiemMs in Enciisn Cuurcuss. By R. iP P. 
Milburn. (Oxford University Press; 12s. 6d.) 


Mr Milburn gives brief biographies of some hundred-and-fifty 
saints with notes on their representations in medieval carvings and 
windows in England. The vagaries of popular taste—in saints as 
in other matters—is unaccountable, so that Gildard and Uncumber 
earn places while others more authentic remain outside or are said 
to lack pictorial record. A useful introduction expounds the idea 
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of sanctity in Christian tradition (not without occasional donnish 
disapproval of medieval exuberance), and appendices give lists of 
emblems and notes on the representation of such categories’ as 
bishops, monks, deacons and popes. Occasional sketches illustrate 
the biographies, and a convenient format ensures the usefulness . 
of an agreeable addition to the guidebook literature on English 
churches. It should be added that Mr Milburn confines himself to 
English churches, which in this context includes Cornwall, where, 
as he rightly says, the local saints are more naturally linked with 
Wales or Ireland than with England. 


LE. 


THE Imiration or Mary. By Thomas 4 Kempis, edited by Dr Albin 
de Cigala. (Mercier Press; 10s. 6d.) 
The term ‘Marian age’ like that other ‘age of enlightenment’ is 
so used and abused today as to have become a mere cliché. Yet 


_ as far as either term can be truthfully applied to the world of the 


first half of our present century it has been the reverse of ‘Marian’ 
in as far as real understanding of the place of Mary in the divine 
scheme of redemption and the practical devotion which necessarily 
follows, is concerned; and as far as ‘enlightenment’ is concerned, 
it can pretty well be said that. it is the age in which the greatest 
quantity of education (?) has produced the smallest returns of 
enlightenment, i.e. of real culture. Here, thank God, the parallel 
ends. For while in the former case, the dark period having been 
reached the dawn is already breaking, in the latter, we seem from 
all mere human indications to be on the verge of the darkest age 
of anarchy and ignorance in regard to the basic principles of justice, 
law, order, truth and beauty. We might well give way to despair 
unless as true believers we knew that the now dawning of the ‘age 
of Mary’ will in the next half of this century reach the splendour 
of full daylight, and that by this light from above alone will the 


‘gathering darkness of the material world be dispersed. 


Yes, Mary, who had become a mere devotional appendage to our 
‘following of Christ’ has now taken, at least with the most up-to- 
the-age Catholic thinkers, her proper place as the indispensable 
link between fallen mankind and his divine Redeemer. Most fitting 
then and surely another unmistakable herald of the ‘dayspring from 
on high’ that the world should now be given, as companion to that 
spiritual classic the ‘Imitation of Christ’, an ‘Imitation of Mary’. 
Who ever dreamt that amidst the writings of the illustrious Thomas 
& Kempis there lay such treasures of Marian spirituality as Dr 
Albin de Cigala has so ably gathered and arranged for us? We have 
here again the same noble prose ‘poetic and rhythmic’ as we very 
early learnt to love in the ‘Imitation’, yet with its own special 
quality, best described perhaps by the word chaste, and so perfectly 
appropriate to the sublimity, sweetness and purity of the subject. 
One feels compelled to compliment most highly the Dominican 
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Sister who has done the work of translation so well that her part 
in the work will be easily overlooked because she makes one forget 
there is a translator. But the riches and beauty of the work itself 
as well as the skill of the translator will be best seen by a passage 
which is the key to the whole theme. 

My soul is breathless at the sight of Jesus, since it knows that 
in Him alone is found its happiness. ‘ 

Show me this mysterious treasure which you keep hidden within 
you, Mary! Yes, I believe that he is the only-begotten son of the 
Father, and I also believe that he is your first-born, mysteriously 
born of your virginity. I know that he is my God, my Saviour, and 
my Father, and I know that He chose you for His mother. 

Oh! I wish through you to see Him, your Son, and I wish to 

adore Him in your arms. 

O Mother you have closed Him in your flesh. Hence He cannot 

be seen without your aid. 

And if you do not deign to show Him to us, who will ever merit 

to look upon Him? i 

Through you alone we have access to the Son, and through the 

Son we shall reach the Father... . 

Here indeed is a book to satisfy the real lovers of Mary, when it is 
so hard to find anything in modern writings adequate to sustain 
that love. 

Finally Dr De Cigala has shown courage in placing his own 
commentary in the shape of homilies and meditations side by side 
with the text of Thomas 4 Kempis, but I feel his daring has been 
justified by the excellence of the result. 

I would like to draw the attention of Spiritual Directors of the 
Legion of Mary to this ‘Imitation of Mary’. To my mind it is the 
book we have waited for to provide us with inexhaustible material 
and a wealth of inspiration for our weekly allocutions. More so 
because the whole of the matter is set to the Joyful, Sorrowful and 
Glorious Mysteries of the Rosary of Our Blessed Lady. 

Esmonp Krimscr, O.P 


THE TEACHING OF THE CaTHOLIC CHurcH. Hdited by Canon George D. 

Smith, D.D., Ph.D. (Burns Oates; 2 vols.; 50s.) 

These two large volumes of over 1,300 closely printed pages are 
a revised edition of the series of little books published a number 
of years ago entitled ‘A Treasury of the Faith’. It is re-edited now 
by the original editor, Canon Smith, with certain additions. An 
admirable production originally, its value is greatly increased by ° 
the changes introduced in this new two-volume edition. The work 
is intended as a more or less complete presentation of Catholic 
doctrine for the English reading public. It is the combined effort 
of a number of English theologians each of whom is responsible 
for one or more chapters. The chapters were originally separate 
books with the exception of one entitled ‘The Church on Earth’ 
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by Dom Aelred Graham which was occasioned by the recent encycli- 
- cal on the Mystical Body, 

Any competent presentation of Catholic doctrine is useful, and 
this one is very competent indeed. The need of theological know- 
ledge to the laity is especially urgent today. Such a statement has 
a platitudinous ring, but, like many platitudes, it is not taken very 
seriously by those who could do most about it, the laity itself. This 
work shows now, as it showed when first published, a profound 
realisation of the type of knowledge which lay Catholics in every 
walk of life should have. The re-issue, then, is very welcome. A 
book which presents the truth and presents it well does not grow 
old. In its present form this work will be more available and more 
useful than before. It is to be hoped that it will find its way into 
many private and public libraries. 

Many difficulties plague the editor of a work such as this. The 
editor, however, with his long experience and his profound grasp 
of theology, has accomplished his task admirably. He has put 
together the individual works of many theologians, avoiding 
unnecessary repetition as well as notable lacunae. Seemingly, the 
missing chapter on the moral virtues would have completed an 
excellent survey of the whole of Catholic theology. Naturally in a 
work written by so many different hands there are bound to be 
astonishing changes of pace. Though sometimes disconcerting (e.g. 
Towers to Flynn, pp. 621-622; or Graham to Martindale, pp. 732- 
733) the changes are refreshing to the ordinary reader. 

There is space only for a few comments on some of the chapters. 
Fathers Barton and Downey (I use the author’s titles as they were 
when they wrote and as they are in the book) are particularly 
sound, methodical and easy to read. Perhaps the most beautiful 
chapter is that on the angels by Abbot Vonier, whose theological 
writings achieve the happy combination of the soundest theology 
and attractive expression. The editor's contributions are all excel- 
_lent, but he appears at his best in the chapter entitled ‘Jesus Christ, 
God and Man’. Archbishop Goodier, while not writing scientifically 
of the life of Christ in the manner of Prat, Lebreton, Lagrange or 
Richiotti, none the less is always sound and very inspiring. Father 
D’Arcy handles with his usual skill a very difficult subject, ‘Jesus 
Christ, Priest and Redeemer’, but he seems to misrepresent the 
view of St Thomas on the motive of the incarnation. St Thomas 
was careful to point out that the motive of the incarnation, of its 
very nature, can be known only in so far as God chooses to reveal 
it, and he has revealed only the motive of redemption from sin. 

Dom Aelred Graham in an otherwise fine article skips over rather 
too quickly the difficult problem of membership in the Church and 
its relation to salvation. It is unfortunate that he had not seen the 
excellent treatment of this problem in a recent issue of the Thomist 
by Father Ignatius McGuiness, O.P. Though an excellent, theologian 
and a fine writer whose book on ‘The Love of God’ many consider 
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a spiritual classic, Dom Aelred has the somewhat disconcerting habit 
of frequently raising problems he has no intention of solving (e.g. 
in the present work, pp. 708ff and 714). 

Father Martindale toys a bit with the problem of the reviviscence 
of sacramental grace. He says on page 755 that among the sacra- 
mental graces which revive that of matrimony should be included. 
On page 762 he states that the character is the cause of reviviscence 
and, in a note on the same page, that some theologians hold that 
the grace of all the sacraments revives. However, Father Arendzen 
offers (pp. 1020-1021) conclusions similar to those of Martin-Sola 
(Divus Thomas, Jan. 1925) but without offering the all-important 
reasons. ; 

The treatment of the Eucharist, while good, would have been 
helped by a consultation of Dom Vonier’s ‘Key to the Doctrine of 
the Eucharist’. The article on marriage is very good, the author 
rightly beginning by stressing the supernatural nature of the con- 
tract when sacramentally effected. Dom Justin McCann gives a good 
summary of the knotty question of the resurrection of the body. 

‘The Teaching of the Catholic Church’, which is beautifully 
printed and bound, would be an excellent investment for any 
Catholic capable of reading anything more profound than the 
newspapers. 

AP ROCK Ones 


THE SacRED HEART AND THE PRizsTHOoD. By Mother Louise Mar- 
garet Claret de la Touche. (7s. 6d.) 

Tae Boox or Inrrnite Love. The needs of our time: a little treatise 
of infinite love. By the same author. (5s.) 

THe Hanppook oF THE ASSOCIATES OF THE Priests’ UNIVERSAL 
UNION OF THE SACRED HEART AND OF THE FAITHFUL FRIENDS OF 
BETHANY oF THE SacreD Heart. (ls.) 


These three books are on sale at all Catholic booksellers in 
Dublin, Cork, Belfast and Galway. I hope they are also on sale 
in Catholic bookshops in England and in Scotland, in fact in all 
English-speaking countries. They are certainly on sale in the Catho- 
lic Truth Society depot in London, and in the Newman Press in the 
United States. 

Mother Louise Margaret Claret de la Touche was a Religious of 
the Visitation, It is her claim that as our Blessed Lord made known 
the riches of his sacred Heart to the faithful as a whole, through 
Saint Margaret Mary—so through herself he has made known the 
great love of his divine Heart for the priesthood. To quote from the 
handbook: 

“The substance of that message (which she received, during the 
Octave of Corpus Christi, 1902) was that our Saviour made a new 
donation of his sacred Heart to priests that they might become 
filled with the love which it contains and so communicate it to the 
world; and that he wished that a new world-wide organisation for 
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priests should be formed that would unite the Bishops and priests 
of the world to promote devotion to his sacred Heart’. 

Mother Louise Margaret, who was born in France in 1868 and 
died in 1915, claimed that her books, the Sacred Heart and the 
Priesthood and the Book of Infinite Love, written under obedience, 
contain none of her own ideas, having as Author Jesus Christ 
himself. 

The Church is rightly slow to make pronouncements upon such 
matters; but this can be said, her writings have been examined by 
competent theologians and found in conformity with the teaching 
of the Church in every detail. Furthermore the Holy See has sanc- 
tioned the organisation for priests, and its statutes which, by order 
of her Bishop, Mother Louise Margaret drew up under the name 
of ‘the Priests’ Universal Union of the Friends of the Sacred Heart’. 
She was also entrusted with the foundation of a new Sisterhood 
now called ‘Bethany of the Sacred Heart’. After her death two 
auxiliary associations were formed, according to Mother Louise 
Margaret’s wishes—one for men to co-operate with the Priests’ 
Union, a similar one for women to co-operate with the Sisters of 
Bethany of the Sacred Heart. We have therefore now in existence 
four organisations : — 

(1) The Priests’ Universal Union of the Friends of the Sacred 
Heart; (2) Bethany of the Sacred Heart; (3) the Associates of the 
Priests’ Universal Union; (4) the Faithful Friends of Bethany of 
the Sacred Heart. 

I confess to a wish that shorter and easier names might have 
been found for these Associations. However that is a small matter 
compared with their intention and spirit. I am a priest and I have 
found The Sacred Heart and the Priesthood and The Book of 
Infinite Love books full of solace and consolation. I read them, not 
merely in order to write about them, but as spiritual reading and 
as matter for mental prayer. I have been comforted by the thought 
of our Lord’s great love for those who share his priesthood. I have 
rejoiced to think of the priesthood as forming the heart of Christ's 
mystical Body, the Church, through which and from which grace 
goes forth to the rest of the Body. 

Gites Brack, O.P. 


How Came Our Fartu? By the Rev. W. A. L. Elmslie. (Cambridge 

University Press; 21s.) 

This book is the outcome of many years’ teaching and lecturing 
on the Old Testament at Cambridge. It is an analysis and at the 
same time a synthesis of the religious teaching of the Old Testament 
upon the background of Semitic religion and Hebrew literature. But 
the book is rightly not entitled The Religion of Israel, for this title 
would have failed to represent the ultimate thesis of the book, which 
is that the Old Testament taken as a whole provided a ‘Faith for 
Mankind’, which received its completion in the New Testament, and 
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\ 
which still holds a vital message for the present day. It is at the 
same time a plea for the study of the New Testament within the 
framework of Semitic thought and diction which stands behind the 
Greek dress of the world of the Apostles. The Hebrew message of 
the Old Testament, preached so often in circumstances of spiritual 
and political confusion so similar to the present, shows indeed a 
Way of Life that the world needs now as it did then, and it is the 
‘Prophetic-Christian Faith’ of the New Testament built upon the 
Old that can save mankind now. These ideas are outlined in ch. 1 and 
completed in ch. xviii. 

Before we glance at the working-out of the thesis in this enter- 
prising book, we should indicate certain pitfalls. First (and only 
incidentally irritating) are the recurrent references to the Fihrer in 
connection with duplicity, mendacity, etc. (e.g. pp. 7, 8, 18, 14, 30, 
342, 363 always unreferenced), and suchlike reflections of war-men- 
tality (e.g. p. 28). On pp. 57-9 we find a confused exposition of the 
fixing of the Christian canon, the Church’s authority in the matter 
(Decretum Damasi A.D. 382) being inadequately explained, and 
there is some confusion on the ‘authenticity’ of the Vulgate. It is 
furthermore natural that the author, a Presbyterian and Principal of 
Westminster College, Cambridge, should take a fundamentally Pro- 
testant view of inspiration and canonicity (p. 43), but it is a pity 
that the opportunity was not taken (circa p.83 sq) of referring to the 
great biblical encyclicals of modern times. The part played by St 
Thomas in the emergence of criticism from medieval allegorisation 
is, however, noted in what with certain reservations is a very good 
chapter on the history of criticism (ch. iv). Ch. ii on the modern 
study of the Old Testament (archaeology, comparative religion, 
textual criticism and higher criticism) makes very good reading— 
especially on the ‘romance’ of biblical archaeology—but one feels 
both here and later that the author has perhaps been too carried 
away by the conclusions of higher criticism, e.g. on the compilation 
of the historical books (p. 39, 198), ‘Deutero-Isaiah’ (p. 339, though 
a moderate view is taken here), and the formation of the New Testa. 
ment extending to the end of the second century (p. 57), 


Part I states the thesis of the value of the Old Testament today 
and surveys Old Testament study. Part II is entitled ‘The Religion 
of the Hebrews’, beginning with an excellent study of the Land (ch. v) 
and including valuable observations on the Exodus-Conquest period 
(placed in the 13th century) which are taken up in ch. x, when Sinai 
is identified with the Harras mountains (p. 207). The germs of Old 
Testament theology and psychology are studied, and the emergence 
of Hebrew monotheism, but here the precise nature of God’ s revela- 
tion to the patriarchs remains unemphasised. The analysis of the 
data in the Old Testament is, however, very valuable. Part IIT, ‘The 
Faith of the Prophets’, is the most important and the most striking 
of all. The discernment of the messages of the great preachers, and 
their perennial applicability, has been done with great love and by 
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means of a very deep knowledge of the sacred writings, and the 
messages are presented in a fresh light. The choice of the chapter- 
titles alone must have called for much reflection: God with us (for 
Moses), Conscience and Reason (for Samuel and Elijah), Merey (for 
Amos), Love (for Hosea), The Eternal in the Temporal (for Isaiah), 
God and the Individual (for Jeremiah), and God and the Nations (for 
“Deutero-Isaiah’, or, as he calls him, ‘The Poet-Prophet’). 

It is a pleasant duty to thank Dr Elmslie for the very many 
valuable ideas in his book, the shortcomings of which from the point 
of view of the Catholic reader are due to his necessarily different 
theological approach and to the fact of his having drawn almost 
exclusively upon the literature of the critical school of yesterday and 
today. One notices with particular pleasure his Cambridge pietas 
towards that eminent scholar Professor 8. A. Cook. It is good that 
the University Press has published this latest: document of Old 
Testament scholarship in Cambridge. 

SEBASTIAN BuLioueH, O.P. 


DIALOGUE DE L’HomME ET DE Diev. By Chanoine Jacques Leclercq. 

(Casterman; 63 francs belges.) 

When a professor abandons the outward evidences of learning 
and refuses to quote a single authority, one may expect something 
unusual and startling. Canon Leclercq does not disappoint us in 
these almost lyrical reflections: the professor of morals is evidently 
behind the work, but only because he sees so much more pene- 
tratingly than others the wonder of virtue and the utter stupidity 
of being bad. And when he does condemn evil he goes straight for 
the fundamentals and is particularly severe on self-deception. The 
chapter on society is especially powerful: without any illusions 
about the possibilities of a Utopia, he yet shows the appalling gulf@ 
between man’s attainments and his capacity. Complacency is the 
worst hindrance to a solution of the social problem, but it is not 
the only hindrance: in fact, the problem is insoluble; if it were, 
we could expect a community of saints. ‘The danger to the Church 
in our day is no longer in brutal corruption but in the naturalism 
which empties it of all that which is properly Christian.’ Saints 
thrive on persecution, but not amidst casual worldliness. 

EDWARD QUINN. 


Tur REvISION oF THE PsauteR: An Essay in Liturgical Reform. 

By Harold Riley. (S.P.C.K., 1948; 8s. 6d.) 

To appreciate the present work it is necessary to have some 
knowledge of the history of the English Psalter in use in the Angli- 
ean Church. In 1535 Miles Coverdale, a former Austin Friar, pro- 
duced a translation of the Holy Scriptures, based not directly on 
the original text, but on Latin and German Protestant versions. 
His Psalter, revised meanwhile by himself, was adopted for the 
Book of Common Prayer of 1549 and that of 1552, which, though 
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changes were made at the accession of Elizabeth and at the Stuart 
Restoration, is substantially that still in use. Coverdale was at 


least as great a master of English as was Cranmer himself, and his 


version of the Psalms is among the classics. It became familiar 
to the majority of Englishmen before the end of the sixteenth 
century; and, by long use, gained such a hold on their affections 


- that neither the more faithful Authorised Version of 1611, nor the 


scholarly but somewhat pedantic Revised Version of 1884, was able 
to displace it. Its shortcomings, however, as a rendering of the 
Hebrew, have long been recognised. In recent times attempts have 
been made at its revision, while leaving it substantially unspoiled; 
and Mr Riley’s is the latest of these. His aim has been to combine 
the beauty of the prayer book version with the accuracy of the 
Revised. He considers that small, hardly noticeable, changes in 
language are justified by small gains in accuracy; but greater 
changes, only by greater and more significant gains. His principles 
are excellent, a model for liturgical revisers, That he has always 
succeeded in attaining the maximum increase of faithfulness and 
clarity with the least loss of the original felicity is open to question; 
but there is no doubt that for Anglicans he has carried out a useful 
task; and it is clear he would be the last to claim finality for what 
he has done. In passing, it is interesting to learn that his rendering 
forms the basis for that used in studio broadcasts by the B.B.C. 
Besides revising the text, Mr Riley has suggested certain rearrange- 
ments in the assignment of Psalms, both in the ordinary course (a 
monthly one in the Church of England) and for Sundays and other 
special days. The details of his system are hardly of interest to 
Catholics. In general, it has in view the putting an end, in the 
limited field of Psalmody, to the prevailing anarchy of Anglican 
worship. On the whole this suggested scheme represents a return 
towards Western Catholic tradition: the use of the Psalter in its 
integrity, and of a fixed number of Psalms or divisions of Psalms 


‘at each Office; as against the limited and gelective use common of 


late years among liberal Anglicans. 
Dom J. HiacEns 


KuUcHARISTIC CONSECRATION IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH, By G. A. 

Michell. (S.P.C.K.; 2s. 6d.) 

This pamphlet of thirty-four pages is addressed primarily to the 
expert in liturgical origins, and therefore will not be readily under- 
stood by the reader who is not already familiar with the main lines 
of the subject. Indeed to such a one it might prove a misleading 
guide. Before approaching the study of early liturgical formulae 
it is essential to have an extensive knowledge of the religious 
beliefs of those who used them: more, of the varying moods of 
religious feeling in a period and in lands go far removed from us. 
Otherwise there is grave danger of misinterpreting words wrested 
from the context of their authors’ meaning ag expressed in their 
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__professedly theological works. It is so easy to make isolated texts 
of ancient writers fit in with our own preconceived theories. The 
author of the pamphlet under review is deeply versed in Rabbinic 
literature as well as in Christian liturgical lore. His conclusions as 
to the nature of the berakoth are novel, as is hig application of these 
conclusions to explain the Consecration Prayers of the early Church. 
It must be left to the specialist to assess their value. He seems 
to be unaware of the late Dom Connolly’s researches. into the 
question of the authorship of the De Sacramentis. If, as seems _ 
~conclusively proved by Dom Connolly, St Ambrose himself was 
the compiler of the De Sacramentis, then we have in his other 
works a precious source of information as to the eucharistic doctrine’ 
underlying the liturgical treatise. Is it really any different in its 
essentials from that of St Cyril of Jerusalem? Can the study of 
liturgies only suffice to determine the sacramental doctrine of the 
primitive Church? Their witness is of great value, but as a locus 
theologicus, can only be secondary. Conclusions drawn from indi- 
vidual sources, or our interpretations of these sources, must be 
carefully checked with reference to the general belief of the Church 
at that time, and if the teaching of that Church is true now it must 
have been so always. 

DESMOND SCHLEGEL, O.S.B. 


A Sxort History oF THE FRIENDS IN ScotLanp. By William H. 
Marwick, M.A. (Scotland General Meeting, Edinburgh; 2s.) 


The author of this survey of the Quakers of the North frankly | 
recognises that in Scotland ‘Friends’ views have run counter to 
strong forces in the national character, to its fondness for didactic 
theology, to its militaristic proclivities, to its preference for a 
trained ministry and an ordered ecclesiastical system’. Since 1653 
they have struggled against these characteristics, which are surely 
closely linked with the orderliness of natural reason. Their success 
has not therefore been numerically great. But they are justly proud 
of one of their earliest members, Robert Barclay, for the tercen- 
tenary of whose birth this booklet is produced. And yet this young 

prophet, who. as a Quaker walked through the streets of Aberdeen 

clad in sackcloth calling on the people to repent, had studied in a 

~ seventeenth-century Parisian seminary and shows in his Apology for 
the True Christian Divinity (excerpts from which are here included) 
a strong proclivity to follow the national traits of his race. He 
knows how to distinguish, but the weakness as always was towards 
making distinctions into dichotomies, so that the inner and the 
spiritual become the only realities. We cannot help feeling that a 
little more of the national gift of sturdy reasoning powers would ~ 
have made him into a great thinker as well as into a great saint. 

The biographical parts of these 40 pages are strangely repetitive. 

JoHN HUNSTER 
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GrorcE Fox's Boox or Miracixs. By Henry J. Cadbury. (Cambridge 
University Press; 21s.) 


This is a fine example of the scholarship of a birth-right Quaker, 
_who, having the advantage of the Quaker understanding of the 
Quaker style and tradition, has laboured arduously over several 
years to describe a Quaker book which has long disappeared from the 
Quaker records. The disappearance is somewhat disconcerting, for 
the Society of Friends has been punctiliously careful to preserve its 
records; but after reading Henry Cadbury’s thesis—for it is that— 
the reasons for its disappearance appear. 

Dr Rufus Jones, in his Foreword, hints at one of the reasons 
when he asserts that the miracles (let them be supposed) of the 
early Friends and those of Lourdes can be explained by the endo- 
crine glands. He goes on to say it is a matter of ‘suggestive faith’. 
The early Friends would not, I suppose, have agreed even if they 
had heard of the endocrine glands, but they tended to treat the 
accounts with increasing caution as they began to settle down. 
Robert Barclay seems to have won his point, against those Friends 
and their opponents who believed that immediate revelation ought 
to go hand in hand with thaumaturgy, that those Christians who 
looked to a new outpouring of Pentecostal Power and the advent 
of a second John the Baptist should understand that John the 
Baptist worked no miracles. Barclay urged that ‘we need not 
miracles because we preach no new gospel’, which is rather of the 
same sort as Richard Baxter’s ‘there is now no need of miracles, the 
word having sounded forth unto the whole earth’. 

Certain of the opponents of Quakerism thought much the same. 
They accused Friends, because of their claims, that they were 
preaching a new gospel and Friends were likened unto the Papists, 
another brood which preached a new gospel. Quakers themselves 
regarded Papists as their only serious competitors and Fox himself 
challenged them to duels of fasting and vigils. 

But men such as Ellwood, who edited the Quaker journals, toned 
down the accounts. Quakerism is about to pass through the ‘middle 
period’ of quietism and one does not meet with the miraculous 
till Grellet’s time. 

Did Friends work miracles? It seems probable, for miracles have 
been given to men through many a free lance, witness St Luke ix, 
49. But there was a welter of self-deception, imposture, and sheer 
foolishness among the early Quaker acts, and such miracles as those 
ot Greatrakes, the Quaker touch doctor, are probably well under- 
stood by the modern bonesetter. The Quakers, including Fox, have 
always, by the way, been on good terms with the medical profession, 
and have given great names to it. 

To write about a book you have never seen, even with such helps 
as an index, is an unsatisfactory task at the best; and one of the 
signs of it is found here in the awkwardness of the text. Hardly 
ever have I been so bemused by asterisks, numbers and letters 
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with footnotes and | aim bound to conclude it is a pity the Book of 
Miracles is not at Euston Road. 


H. W : J. Epwarps- 


Tue Enetisuman’s Rexicion. An Anthology. Edited with Introdue- 
tion by Ashley Sampson. (Allen and Unwin; 7s. 6d.) 

The Englishman’s religion certainly has characteristics which 
differentiate it from that of, say, France or Germany. But when it 
comes to defining its special character or compiling an anthology of 
English writings which will reveal it, a great conflict of inter- 
pretation arises according to the different angle whence it is judged. 
This anthology sees Protestant ‘freedom’ as one of the chief attri- 
butes of religion in England and finds such in the writings not only 

»of Newman but also of St Thomas More, Chaucer and Langland. 
Perhaps that is why, out of the glorious body of writings of the 
English Mystics, Ashley Sampson chooses only one short passage 
from Mother Julian and gathers armsful of pious platonisms and 
pantheisms from nineteenth century literary gentlemen. But the 
book ends tragically, and perhaps realistically, with a farewell letter 
from an airman to his mother revealing the terribly attenuated — 
religion which left so many great English heroes of the last war 
in a questioning vacuum. If the Englishman fights today he mostly 
fights without a firm faith in the Incarnation but with a waning 
adherence to the Creator and the Empire. 

JOHN HUNSTER 


GoD AND THE Universe, By Stuart H. Clark, M.A. (8.P.C.K; 7s. 6d.) 

‘There is no touch of arrogance in the claim that Christians have 
the faith that others need. Real arrogance lies in imagining that 
we are the possessors, and not trustees, of truth we have received, 
which belongs to all mankind’ (p. 132). If summary were needed, 
this quotation would surely convey the purpose that author had 
in mind when he came to write this book, the outcome of reflection 
and experience in India and at home in the Church of England 
ministry. 

The late Canon Stuart Clark approaches the problems raised’ 
by a purely naturalistic outlook on life with sympathy and under- 
standing. Yet that approach in no way obliges him to forsake his 
own belief in God, whose wise providence guides the destiny of 

all mankind. Even though man might attempt to reject God, might 
even scorn and ridicule his loving care of the world, yet God is never 
unmindful of the creature of his hands. But are not the dealings 
of God with man too sublime and abounding to compress into a 

slight volume of 171 pages? That is the shortcoming of the book, 
profitable and interesting though it be in many other ways. None 
“would doubt the author’s sincerity in his own belief, or of the 
urgent need he felt to bring all men to a knowledge of God. 

TERENCE NETHERWAY, O-P. 
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EXTRACTS | a 
Les Questions LrrurGIQUES ET PaRoIssIALEs (Mont Cesar, Louvain) 
has devoted a double number to a useful report of the Liturgical 
Conference held at the Abbey of Mont Cesar last June. Several of 
the papers are concerned with the Encyclical Mediator Dei, and 
it is a welcome sign that liturgical scholars are so rapidly, and so 
enthusiastically, implementing the Holy Father’s teaching. The 
number also includes a valuable bibliography on the Encyclical. 
Le Prerre is the subject of the latest Liturgical Album published 
by Editions du Cerf (obtainable from Blackfriars Publications, 1s.). 
As usual, excellent photographs illustrate a vivid text. 

France DomrnicaineE continues its useful series of articles by Pere 

Durand on: the history of the Dominican Liturgy. 

La Vie SprrirvELie devotes its January number to ‘Regulars and 

Seculars’. Articles on the two traditions in the Church are supple- 

mented by an interesting comparison by Dom Rousseau of ‘Patristic 

and Modern Theology’. The differences between the outlook of the 
ancient monastic orders and that of the clergy of today, suggests 

Dom Rousseau, is reflected in a difference of theological approach. 

His article looks to the resolution of ‘scholastic’ and ‘patristic’ 

in a renewed understanding of the importance of Sacred Scripture. 

Tae Vocation or TeRTIARIES is considered in France Dominicaine 

_ (February). The tertiary is more than a member of a confraternity, 
says Pére Dupuy: 

- One becomes a member of a confraternity simply by being 
enrolled, and if one is faithful to perform the works of piety and 
charity which are its ends, one gains certain spiritual advantages. 

~ The Third Order is much more than that. One enters it through 
making profession, and that profession is very different from a 
mere enrolment. It is a serious undertaking, it binds the tertiary 

-more deeply and more definitively; it creates between the Order 
and the tertiary a union that is much more real. One can belong 
to several confraternities, but only to one Third Order. For the 
Third Order is not just a ‘Society of Friends of the Dominican 
Order’, but rather an association of true children of St Dominic 
who live within the Order of which they are true members. 
Without the Third Order, the Dominican Order as a whole would 
lack something necessary to its life as a family. If tertiaries fail 
to realise their vocation in its fulness, then the Order lacks some- 
thing of its total splendour, lacks part of what it needs for its 
_effectiveness in the apostolate. 

Ornate Frarres (January 23) prints a stimulating article by W. H. 

Russell, Where are the Nine? It is a priest’s appeal for an under- 

standing of the ‘state of mind which makes the teaching of the 

liturgy difficult’. 
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Tue Ruprics or tHe Forty Hours’ Exposition. By J. O'Connell. 

Second and revised edition. (Burns Oates; 3s. 6d.) 

The pastoral clergy will welcome this neat second edition of 
Fr O’Connell’s commentary on the Clementine Instruction. The 
author’s name is a sufficient guarantee of accuracy, and we have 
not been able to detect any errors in his rubrical exposition—a 
form of writing in which precision and clarity are extraordinarily 
difficult to achieve. The historical note on the first page of the 
foreword should however have been revised to bring it into line 
with up-to-date scholarship. 

The book prompts one reflection: the rules of the Instruction as 
they are now could play havoc with the Liturgy, If the Forty Hours 
Prayer fell on Candlemas Day or Palm Sunday, it could practically 
extinguish the liturgy of the day. Fortunately, in most dioceses, the 
devotion is excluded from parish churches in Holy Week. 

Jinn Dz Ce 
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